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ONE-MAN WAR 


The Jock McLaren Story 
by 
HAL RICHARDSON 


THE accidental death of Jock McLarén in 
New Guinea in March 1956 might have 
meant that the story of one of the most 
extraordinary and courageous fighters of the 
Pacific War remained untold. His behind-the- 
lines activities were a top secret in Allied 
Intelligence Headquarters, though they were 
not altogether a secret to the Japanese, who 
offered a reward of 70,000 pesos for him, alive 
or dead. 

McLaren came to Australia from his native 
Scotland after serving in the First World 
War, and when war came again he enlisted 
in the Second A.I.F, Taken prisoner by the 
Japanese when Singapore fell, he escaped, 
joined the Chinese guerrillas, was recaptured, 
and escaped again, making a hazardous 
voyage to the Philippines in a dug-out canoe. 
There he joined the native guerrillas and 
became famous for his daring exploits in a 
desperate war of raid and ambush by land 
and sea. When the fighting in the Philippines 
ended he carried out reconnaissance work in 
Borneo, slipping in to the shore by canoe from 
submarine or flying-boat, or being dropped by 
parachute behind the enemy lines. 


The amazing story might have been lost in 
official files—and even there it was not 
complete—had not -Hal Richardson, a Mel- 
bourne journalist who had himself been a 
prisoner of war and later a war correspondent 
in Korea, gone to New Guinea to hear it 
from the only man who could tell it in full, 
Together they went over the whole time spent 
by McLaren behind the lines. The result is 
this book, a story of adventure unsurpassed 
in our generation. 
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BEHIND BAMBOO 


by 
ROHAN D. RIVETT 


Tuts grim and splendid story is the first 
complete chronicle to speak for all Australians 
who endured captivity at the hands of the 
Japanese. It is written as the fulfilment of a 
pledge to his fellow-prisoners which the author 
gave jon many occasions—in the holds of 
hell-ships, in native jails and in primitive 
ak huts in the jungle. 


Behind Bamboo is a testimony to the 
heroism and endurance of these men and a 


lasting memorial to those of them who did | 
not return. It is a book to shake the com- °. 


placent, to rouse the indifferent and to ins -ire 
all a who believe in the ultimate victory 
of the human spirit. 


Rohan Deakin Rivett was in Singapore at 
its fall, was captured in Java, made numerous 
journeys in prison-ships and was finally 
brought to the jungles of Burma where 
60,000 Allied prisoners were forced to build 
the railway linking Moulmein with Bangkok. 
Rohan Rivett tells the epic story of what these 
men endured. 
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FOREWORD 


By Brigadier J. D. Rogers, C.B.E., M.C., 
Director of Military Intelligence, A.M.F., 1942-5. 


WE are by repute a somewhat undemonstrative people, but 
every now and then we feel a decided quickening of our 
pride in hearing of the amazing exploits of one of our kith 
and kin. Some of the most stirring stories of the Second 
World War are those of the “cloak and dagger’’ brigade, 
men and women who played their part in deadly peril, 
surrounded by the enemy. 

Amongst such intrepid souls were the Coast Watchers of 
the Pacific—to mention only two of them, a district officer 
and a plantation owner, who stayed on Bougainville Island 
after it was occupied and reported so completely the 
movements of Japanese aircraft and naval vessels after 
the landing at Guadalcanal that time after time Allied 
forces were able to intercept the enemy forces and cause 
disastrous losses. 

We remember, too, the many parties introduced by 
parachute or submarine who worked for months in enemy 
country harassing their lines of communication and sending 
back information of considerable use. 

One of the greatest exploits of all must be credited to a 
Scot who led a party from Australia by lugger and rubber 
boat into the very teeth of the Japanese in Singapore 
Harbour, and there sank many thousands of tons of their 
shipping. It is one of the tragedies of the Pacific campaign 
that he and his party, when they essayed the task a second 
time, were betrayed and all were lost. 

Then there was the sapper who conducted a patrol 
through those amazing inland waterways of Dutch New 
Guinea to counter movements of Japanese patrols. Even- 
tually he was to be offered the hand and the kingdom of 


Queen Sara of the Ayams which, not without reason 
(knowing the Ayams) he refused. 

For sheer originality and effrontery, honorable mention 
must be given to a daylight raid on the Borneo coast made 
by a R.A.A.F. Catalina. There was a dearth of information 
concerning Japanese fortifications before the landing in 
Borneo, and it was arranged for the Catalina, with “cloak 
and dagger’ personnel aboard, to land on the sea close 
to the enemy-lined shore, pick up some local fishermen from 
their craft, and bring them back to answer the eager 
questioning of our Intelligence Staff. 

We are still thrilled to remember when the first message 
came to Darwin from the few remaining members of our 
Army unit who had remained in Timor when it was overrun 
by the Japanese, and who had long since been given up as 
lost. These stout souls had lived on the land for months, 
had made many a raid on Japanese outposts, and had 
harassed the enemy to such an extent that the Japanese 
commander had placed a fabulous price on their heads. 
At long last they built a transmitting set, parts of which 
were stolen from the Japanese, and established com- 
munication with Australia. When this had been done help 
and relief became possible. 

On the lighter side, let us pay a tribute to the party of 
Diggers who made a miraculous escape from Greece and, 
like several other parties, landed on the shores of Asia 
Minor. The following morning they saw a bearded shepherd 
with his little flock and, although starving, they feared the 
risk of making themselves known to him. However, hunger 
necessitated their taking the risk, and they went forward 
with their hands out, crying, “Mangere! Mangere!” to be 
staggered when the shepherd looked at them for a moment 
and replied in good Australian, “You go and find your 
own bloody mangere.” 

The A.LF. played its part in these exploits, so did our 
Navy and Air Force. Before the war the Navy had the great 
foresight to organize the Coast Watchers in the Pacific. In 
the Army we commenced the selection and training of 
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men for these special units in a small way in the Middle 
East, but it was a British officer, Colonel Mott, who really 
taught our men this adventurous and dangerous game, 
which played no inconsiderable part in the Pacific campaign. 
He assisted, too, in the co-ordination of Navy, Army, and 
Air activities. When General MacArthur took over com- 
mand of the South-west Pacific area the various special 
units were combined under the Allied Intelligence Bureau 
(A.I.B.), which very largely came under the control of 
General Willoughby, the head of MacArthur's Intelligence. 

A.I.B. was actually commanded by an Australian, Colonel 
C. G. Roberts, and towards the end of the war by Colonel 
(later Brigadier) Kenneth Wills. It is only fair to add that 
throughout all of these operations British officers con- 
tributed a very great deal in planning, in techniques, and 
in the provision of special gadgets and special food packs, 
all of which resulted in a sporting chance of survival to 
various parties, the members of which had all volunteered 
for this hazardous work. 

Some of these parties were introduced purely on intelli- 
gence missions, that is, to gain information and, if possible, 
not to disclose their presence. Others went in with the 
definite object of harassing the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cations, often obtaining the help of the indigenous natives, 
at other times on straight-out sabotage missions. 

However, this is the story of one of a party of eight 
Australians who escaped from Sandakan and who were the 
first, and, from memory, the only party of Australians to 
escape from a Japanese P.O.W. camp and return to safety. 
When three of the party were brought to Australia by an 
American submarine in March 1944 they gave us the first 
authentic news of the thousands of Australians who had 
fallen into the cruel hands of the Japanese when Singapore 
fell in 1942. 

The story tells something of the amazing guerrilla warfare 
carried on by these Australians as part of an American- 
Filipino unit. When they escaped in June 1943 and found 
their way to the little island of Tawi Tawi in the Sulu 


Archipelago, they joined up with the American guerrilla 
forces. They were attached to the 125th Infantry Regiment 
of the U.S. forces in the Philippines (U.S.F.LP.) under 
Licutenant-Colonel Suarez. It is interesting to record the 
postings first given to them by Suarez: 

Captain Stecle—Plans and Training Officer, Regimental 
2G. 

Licutenant Blow—Commander, Ist Battalion, Tawi Tawi. 

Lieutenant Gillon, 2 I.C., Ist Battalion. 

Lieutenant Wagner—Regimental Intelligence Officer. 

Lance-Sergeant Wallace—Chief Recruits Instructor. 

Sapper Kennedy—Assistant Recruits Instructor and 
Field Engincer. 

Driver Butler—Assistant Recruits Instructor. 

Private McLaren—Assistant Recruits Instructor. 

It is quite clear from the official records that they played 
a very important part in training the guerrilla forces of 
U.S.F.I.P. All were later promoted, and when eventually 
communications were established with A.I.F. Headquarters 
in Melbourne through Headquarters S.W.P.A._ these 
promotions were confirmed by General Sir Thomas Blamey. 

Two of the party, Lieutenant Wagner and Sergeant 
Butler, lost their lives in action with the guerrilla forces. 
Wagner had already been decorated in Malaya, and did an 
amazing job both in intelligence work and as a guermilla 
leader. He was actually killed whilst repelling a Japanese 
landing party. McLaren undoubtedly enjoyed a charmed 
life. He and the other surviving members of the party all 
returned to Australia, and most of them were soon playing a 
part again in the closing stages of the Pacific War. In fact, 
McLaren was the “cloak and dagger” man who accom- 
panied the R.A.A.F. Catalina in the raid on the Borneo 
coast referred to in this foreword. His exploits, as told to 
the author of this book, make one of the most amazing 
and picturesque stories of the war. 

It is of interest to record the ranks and decorations of the 
Sandakan party at the termination of hostilities. These 
were as follows: 


NX34686, Major R. E. Steele, M.1.p. 

QX4648, Captain (H/Maj.) Rex Blow, D.s.0., M.1.D. 

VX34838, Captain Leslie Gillon, D.S.0., M.D. 

QX21058, Captain R. K. McLaren, M.c. and BAR, M.LD. 

NX29683, Licutenant Charles Arthur Wagner, D.c.M., 
M.I.D. (Killed in action 21st December 1943.) 

NX58809, Warrant-Officer (2nd Class) Walter Wallace, 
Bronze Star Medal. 

VX60861, Sergeant R. J. Kennedy, M..p. 

$X2600, Sergeant Rex Nelson Butler, M.1.D. (Killed in 
action 18th August 1943.) 


PREFACE 


JOCK McLAREN was accidentally killed when rotted 
timber fell on him near his home at Wau, New Guinea, 
early in March this year. Earlier he had written to me, 
“Time is running out for me.” 

If any man was to know when death was close that man 
was Jock McLaren. He had met death face to face many 
times. He had often told me he had developed a nose for 
danger, death, treachery, and loyalty. That faculty may 
account partly for his success in his private war against 
the Japanese. 

Jock McLaren was concerned that something should be 
told of what went on behind the enemy lines in South-east 
Asia. He wanted this book to do that, to tell of Australians 
and others who kept fighting in enemy-occupied territory. 

Because this narrative is based solely on Jock McLaren’s 
notes and recollections he appears in almost every line. 
That, he considered, was unfortunate. It was not that he 
was worried that some of his actions would meet with 
disapproval. He was not the type of man to worry about 
that. What did worry him was that he should appear as a 
hero. 

He read the MS. of this book before he was killed, and he 
asked me then to point out that the fighting and privations 
were shared by guerrilla fighters, Australians and others, 
much braver than himself. If I failed to do that I’m sure 
I could expect to find him lying in wait for me in some 
eternal ambush. That’s the way I think of Jock McLaren. 


HAL RICHARDSON, 
Carrum, 1956. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE FIRST FRIDAY 


ON the night of 19th February 1942, the Friday after 
Singapore fell, three men wormed their way under the 
barbed wire surrounding the Japanese prison camp on 
Changi Point. Scrambling to their feet, they took their 
bearings by the cluster of lights they had left, and by a 
solitary tuneless song that marked the sentry quarters 
outside the perimeter. A sentry coughed not far away, 
and the three men disappeared noiselessly into the thin bush 
that covered the ground between the prison camp and the 
mangroves. 

They were not travelling blind, for Jock McLaren was 
in the lead, and Jock McLaren, as usual, knew where he 
was going—or at any rate he knew where he wanted to go, 
and was ready to fight his way there. A Scot by birth and a 
Queenslander by adoption, Robert Kerr McLaren was a 
fighter first and last. He had served with the Sist Highland 
Battalion in the First World War, after which he had 
worked as a veterinary officer in Queensland until the 
outbreak of the Second World War, when he enlisted in 
the A.I.F. The fall of Singapore found him, at the age of 
forty-two, a member of the 2/10th Australian Field Work- 
shops with the Eighth Division in Malaya. 

He was not a man to take kindly to imprisonment, and 
he had organized his escape party promptly and efficiently. 
Before the prison gates closed on him he had noted, on a 
midnight prowl through the Japanese lines, the position 
of an abandoned sampan rotting in the mangroves, and 
it was to this he was leading his two younger companions, 
freckle-faced Ginger Burnett and a small dark man named 
Wilkie, both Queenslanders. Stumbling over broken ground, 
slipping in mud, groping under low branches that entangled 


the shovels they had snatched up on their way out of the 
camp, they made their way as silently as possible till 
McLaren stopped short in the darkness. 

Still without a word, they took hold of the old craft, feeling 
the timbers twist and sag as they floundered through the 
oozing mud. Squelching and splashing, the three men 
seemed to make so much noise in that ghostly forest that 
they expected to hear the Japanese guards, now only three 
hundred yards away, raise the alarm. 

Clumsily, with their boots and shorts covered in slime, 
they eased themselves into the weary craft and, using the 
shovels as oars, they pushed out into the semi-darkness 
of the narrow Strait of Johore, on the first stage of their 
voyage to Burma. 

They knew that between them and the Malay Peninsula 
(and Burma) was the Japanese guard station on Changi 
Point; so they paddled close to the mangroves, the only 
sound they made being the sluggish slap of the black water 
against ihe leaking planks of their sampan. The lights of 
the guard point appeared and were slowly passed, with 
an occasional high-pitched babble of Japanese echoing 
across the water. 

The sampan was scarcely clear of the long light reflections 
wriggling over the waters of the straits when without 
warning it faltered, and instantly the men felt the level of 
water rise up their thighs. A plank had sagged right out 
of the bottom. Less cautiously then they plunged the shovels 
into the water, urging the sinking craft towards a black mass 
of land lying ahead between the lights on either shore. 
Only the gunwale was clear when they felt the bump of the 
gravel shore of Pulau Ubin, a small island between Singapore 
and Johore Bahru. 

It was a minute before midnight. The three men pushed 
the tired old sampan back into deeper water and Iet it sink. 
They stood then in a silence as heavy as death, conscious 
of a strange and clinging stench around them. 

Stumbling in the dark, their prison camp three miles 
back across the water and their destination hundreds of 
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miles ahead, they set out to walk across the narrow island, 
their stomachs fighting the sickening, overpowering odour. 
They were climbing a slope, skirting round deep cuts and 
excavations in the rock, when a sudden fiery glow lit up 
the sky behind the ridge. They dropped to their bellies and 
wriggled cautiously upward until from the crest of the hill 
they could see lines of flares blazing and waving on the 
reflecting water that lay between them and the shore of the 
Malay Peninsula. It seemed that the whole Japanese army 
was out on the Johore shore-line, searching for escaped 
prisoners with blazing torches. 

A long while they lay there, wondering what they could 
do once dawn came. The flares died out slowly, and the 
evil-smelling air stirred in the pre-dawn breeze. Exhausted, 
they huddled in the dry grass and slept. 

Awakening at first light, they found the mud dried and 
caked on them. Anxiously they peered through the high 
grass, and with relief realized that the flares they had seen 
came from scarecrow fish-traps, where they had been set 
by Malays to attract the fish. Now they could see, too, 
that they had not been alone. All around them, sprawling 
in the grass, were the putrefied bodies of hundreds of 
Australian and British soldiers who had died on this island 
when the Japanese had first begun their assault on Singa- 
pore. They dotted the slope in sagging clumps right down 
to the shore where McLaren and his two companions had 
made their landfall only a few hours before. The relief 
they had felt at finding the innocent cause of the flares was 
oppressed, and McLaren felt he had to whisper in the 
presence of so many dead. Later he was to grow accus- 
tomed to such company. 

Looking about them, they were disturbed by the sight 
of a native house perched on a ridge about two hundred 
yards away to the left, while there was yet another house 
away to their right, from which came the worried yapping 
of a dog. McLaren was fond of dogs, but his heart sank as 
he realized that this one had picked up their scent. They 
peered through the grass that shielded them, watching for 
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signs of human life. But both houses appeared deserted, 
save for the whining, yelping dog. 

Relieved, the three men sank down again into the grass, 
staying there throughout the day. When night came they 
returned the way they had come, treading carefully down 
the slope and keeping to the heavy undergrowth that 
hedged the burnt-out positions so hopelessly defended. 
In the darkness McLaren suddenly fell full length over 
something hidden in the bushes. He ran his hands over it; 
it was long and hard. A log? No, something better, miracu- 
lously better—a dug-out hulk! 

By this time Burnett and Wilkie were at his side, and 
together they lifted it and carried it down to the spot where 
their sampan had grounded at midnight. The hulk rocked 
clumsily as they clambered in, again carrying their shovels, 
and they pushed out once more into the strait. 

They were paddling stealthily, just off shore, when they 
heard the breaking of a branch in the mangrove fringe 
twenty yards or so to their left. Instantly they stopped 
paddling and listened. 

A torch shone out, probing the blackness. Clearly they 
heard a Japanese command, with an answer from farther 
inland. They allowed their dug-out to drift slowly inshore 
until, using their shovels gently and soundlessly, they were 
able to draw away, backing round the island, till they judged 
it safe to land once more. They clambered out, slipping, 
cursing in whispers. McLaren tilted the dug-out so that it 
filled and sank, hidden under the warm muddy water. 
Wet and freshly muddied, the three men crept to the shore, 
almost overwhelmed by the now familiar stench, and hid 
in a dank patch of rubber-trees. For an hour they lay there, 
hardly daring to move. 

Then McLaren straightened up and whispered, “I’m 
going up to have a look-see about and about. You two 
wait here.”’ 

Without waiting for an answer, he wended his way through 
the rubber-trees towards the point where they had previously 


seen the two native houses. As he drew near the dog again 
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set up a high, thin yapping, whining and yelping uneasily. 

McLaren watched. At the first streak of dawn a Chinese, 
his black trousers wrapped tightly round his hips, a coat 
over his shivering shoulders, peered cautiously out through 
the doorway. McLaren stood upright in the grass and walked 
towards him. 

The Chinese stood stock still, his black eyes wide as he 
watched McLaren’s approach. Recovering, he grabbed the 
tall, thin, muddy apparition by the arm, and drew him 
urgently inside the doorway. Within the house a Chinese 
family, talking together in their own language, converged 
on McLaren and pushed him down a short corridor to a 
massive earthenware tong which stood in the bathroom. 
With jabbing fingers they indicated that he should hide, 
because Japanese aircraft would soon be flying over and 
would see him if he remained out in the open. 

Hours later, it seemed, a young man in a white tropical 
suit appeared in the doorway. He bowed his shaven head 
a little, and said in English, ““My name is Lek.” 

McLaren quickly explained the situation, and Lek nodded 
understandingly. 

“You have food? No? We shall give you fish and rice, 
and then you must go back to your two friends and wait 
until tonight. You must be quiet,” he went on, “because 
here on this island are four hundred Japanese soldiers. 
Over there in Johore are many, many more. You must 
watch for them, and you must beware of any Malay native. 
But there are many Chinese who, like myself, are working 
against the Japanese. They will watch out for you and help 
you when they can.” 

That night Lek came down through the rubber and led 
the three men to a sampan. Swiftly he rowed them across 
the narrow strait, finally easing the boat into an estuary 
between an avenue of mangroves. He handed them each a 
packet of rice, fish, and tobacco. 

“Be careful,” he warned. “Trust no Malays or Tamils, 
only Chinese. . . . Now, go north!” 

He pushed off, and the three companions, veering away 
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from the lights of a Japanese barrack building, went 
stumbling through the blackness of a rubber plantation, 
once more on the long trek to Burma. 

The moon rose fully at about four o’clock in the morning. 
With some light they were able to make their way more 
quickly through the soggy rubber-tree avenues, climbing 
steeply at times, until as the moon paled in light of dawn 
they could see away behind them the strait and Pulau Ubin 
and Changi Point beyond. 

For two days the three men walked north, keeping as 
close as possible to the main road, From time to time they 
were soaked in quick, drenching downpours, bailed up by 
madly yapping dogs, and constantly slinking into under- 
growth as natives or Japanese soldiers passed by on the 
roadway. 

On the fifth morning, as they crouched over a miserable 
fire in the jungle, thoroughly depressed, a sibilant whisper 
made them look behind them, startled. A Chinese stood in 
the shadow of a clump of trees, his finger against his lips. 
He smiled as they glared at him, and the three men relaxed. 
Then wordlessly he beckoned them to follow him. 

He led them into a rubber plantation, and, in a cavity 
hidden behind a ridge, he told them to sit, using the Malay 
language. Smiling reassuringly, he went quickly away, 
disappearing in the dappled early morning sunlight between 
the rows of rubber-trees. 

They had heard no footsteps when a shadow fell across 
the ground, and they looked up to see an elderly Chinese 
surveying them from the ridge. He had a smooth face and 
wispy white hair, and his slight body was clad in sharp- 
creased white tropical duck. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said politely. The three 
men began to scramble to their feet, but he motioned them 
down again. “Rest,” he said gently. “Shortly we shall 
take you to a big camp of jungle fighters, and there you need 
not worry any longer about the Japanese. We shall guide you. 
The C.P. will look after you. Our General and our C.P. 
secretary know you are coming.” 
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It may seem strange now, but at that time the Australians 
did not realize what “C.P.”” meant. McLaren’s own thought 
was that the old man was referring to a Chinese society 
with a secretary and general, for the elderly Chinese gentle- 
man himself looked like a harmless pineapple planter. 

“You will find good fighters among the C.P.,” the old 
man assured them. At this moment more Chinese appeared, 
filing into the shelter with steaming rice, tinned fish, and 
fresh tea. “Eat,” he said. “The C.P. is looking after soldiers 
such as you.” So they fell to ravenously, while he watched 
them approvingly. 

“Our C.P. scouts informed me that you men were on 
your way from the Japanese, and I have walked about 
fifteen miles through the night to welcome you,” he told 
them. “Now you will be safe.”’ He turned then, and vanished 
at a jog-trot over the ridge. 

The shelter, though well protected, was rather exposed 
from the top, and the afternoon rain soaked them as they 
rested there, but at dusk they were warmed by the hot meal 
the Chinese coolies brought them. The rain still pelted 
noisily down, darkening the plantation with cloudy mist, 
and the Chinese, by signs, indicated that it was too wet to 
travel that night. It was not until next midday after a good 
breakfast, that they saw the old man again. He smiled and 
beckoned, and they slithered after him through the planta- 
tion until they came to a red earth road. Along this they 
tramped, the trim, frail figure in white leading them, for 
eight miles, until they came to a house built in the Malay 
style, with intricately carved woodwork fringed like lace 
across the veranda. Here, the old man motioned them to 
halt, and coughed loudly. 

A door opened. No word was spoken, but a hand came 
out and beckoned to the three Australians. The old man 
turned on his heels, leaving them without a word. 

They entered cautiously. They were met by another 
Chinese, also neatly dressed in white, who gestured to them 
to sit. A servant served them with coffee and biscuits, 
handing each a packet of cigarettes. McLaren, Burnett, 
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and Wilkie ate in silence. Satisfied, they smoked, almost 
contented, until their host indicated that it was time to move 
on. He led them at a cracking pace to the north again. 

Three times that day, at seven- or eight-mile intervals, 
they were given food and a new guide until, exhausted, they 
finally clambered up a steep, rough track that wound into 
a wall of jungle. Their guide led them to a bamboo shed, 
built just off the track, and fitted with a plywood roof and 
slatted bamboo bunks. 

“Wait here for the C.P.,” said their guide, and left them. 
The three Australians rolled into the bunks and fell asleep 
immediately. 

All next day Chinese coolies filed past, carrying stores, 
some of which were left for them. On the following day 
some Chinese armed with .303 rifles appeared, with a 
warming that Japanese footprints had been seen in the 
surrounding area, and advised the three men to move 
farther into the jungle. 

They were taken to a jungle camp where they saw about 
thirty Chinese, all busily cleaning tommy-guns, Vickers 
machine-guns and British army rifles. Amazingly, standing 
in a clearing on its own with no indication as to how it had 
been brought there, stood a British 25-pounder gun- 
howitzer. 

Here McLaren, Burnett and Wilkie stayed for seven days. 
They were soon joined by other Australians, brought there 
by Chinese guides, for many Allied soldiers were still at 
large in the Malayan swamps and jungles. When orders 
were given to move they found themselves part of a large 
armed party. They passed through the jungle to a wide 
road normally used for carrying timber to the Johore town 
of Kulai. They marched in file on either side of this road, 
past the decomposing bodies of more than a hundred 
Chinese women and children. 

Giant green flies rose in swarms from the swollen naked 
bodies of the women, where they lay after they had been 
chased down the road, ravished, shot, and bayoneted. 
Their children lay sprawled beside them, just as they had 


been indiscriminately cut down. For miles the wide sed road 
was gruesomely decorated with torn dresses and blouses and 
with murdered bodies. The Chinese guerrillas marched 
impassively on, inured to the sight by now. McLaren, 
averting his eyes, resolved that one day he would even the 
score. 

At last the guerrillas turned into the damp warmth of the 
jungle. The leaves were matted overhead, while underfoot 
was an immensely thick and spongy carpet of decaying 
leaves. Nothing moved in the green light, as the party 
moved in file between the broad leaves and massive mossy 
trunks. They tramped on stolidly through the heat, beneath 
an everlasting umbrella, too thick for the sunlight to 
penetrate. 

They halted under a massive tree, on top of which was 
perched a look-out. At the base, in a bamboo guardhouse, 
coffee and biscuits were ready for them, and the party sat 
there waiting, while signals were sent ahead. Resuming their 
march, the guerrillas now started to sing. The chanting 
song echoed strangely in the jungle stillness as the single 
file of soldiers wound through the green light. Suddenly a 
clearing opened before them, and they found themselves 
staring at a wide cloth sign, on which was painted in black 
lettering and in English: “Welcome, international fighter. 
Join our anti-Jap League—the Chinese Communist Party.” 

Now at last McLaren realized what “C.P.” stood for! 


CHAPTER TWO 
“WELCOME, COMRADES!” 


ABOUT two hundred Chinese crowded under the sign, 
waving a welcome, and singing the martial song of Com- 
munism so loudly that it seemed to McLaren the noise must 
be heard in Singapore itself. Chanting, they swayed in 
unison with their pounding song, and saluted. Then, as 
though cut with a knife, the chanting stopped, and the 
crowd divided into two. 

Down the space between their ranks walked a young 
Chinese woman. She was dressed like the others, in cotton 
coolie clothes, which, in her case, successfully hid her 
feminine curves. Her eyes were cold as she looked the 
Australians over. McLaren, watching her carefully, assessed 
her age at about twenty-three and gathered, from her 
bearing and obvious authority, that she was a well-trained 
Communist Party Member. She gave a welcoming speech, 
tossed her head so that her short hair flapped like a black 
wing, and saluted again. 

The new-comers marched into the camp, which was 
sprawled over an acre of partly cleared jungle. The huts 
were of neat and utilitarian type and there was a small 
but well-used parade-ground stamped out on the black 
jungle floor. Sentries were posted here and there outside 
food and ammunition stores and the camp headquarters. 
The three Australians were led into a hut which stood back 
in the timber. 

Later they received a visit from the woman official, who, 
speaking in good English, introduced herself as political 
instructor in charge of morale. 

“We need you, McLaren,” she said. “From you, we hope 
to learn much about the weapons we have obtained.” 

They were interrupted by the appearance of an elderly, 
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rather frail-looking Chinese who looked like a scholar. 

“‘Our Communist General.” The woman introduced them, 
and the old gentleman advanced to shake hands. 

“Welcome to our forces,” he said in perfect English. 
“You will be of great assistance to us as instructor to our 
fighters on weapons and tactics. I am sure we shall enjoy 
our association and find it profitable.” 

For the first week or two McLaren did enjoy the associa- 
tion, but he soon wearied of merely teaching the men drill 
and weapon-handling by signs or through interpreters. 
The weeks went by, and news came of the fall of Sumatra, 
Java, and Burma, which made him fear that he was doomed 
to spend the rest of the war in this tedious manner. He 
became morose and argumentative. 

The General, he had soon found, though well versed in 
philosophy knew little of military methods, while the 
dynamic young Communist woman repeatedly admitted 
that she was more concerned with the eventual fate of 
Chiang Kai-shek than that of the near-by Japanese enemy. 
As for the men, they gazed at him blankly as he demon- 
strated the mechanical intricacies of their weapons, and 
their clumsiness in handling them made him roar with anger. 

They only came to life when they went into the jungle on 
manoeuvres. Then they moved between the trees as soundless 
as shadows, and McLaren learnt many a lesson by watching 
them. He learnt how vital it was to seek out a precious 
patch of sun in the jungle so that the skin would not turn 
slug-grey from lack of sunlight, and how to build camou- 
flaged buildings, with a tree growing up through the centre 
of the hut if necessary; he also learnt the Asiatic art of using 
the surrounding vegetation to camouflage his body so that 
he mingled into a background of high lalang grass, rubber, 
or jungle. 

McLaren continually pestered the two Chinese leaders 
for help to move somewhere where he and his friends could 
join regular Allied forces in real fighting. 

“Soon, Mr McLaren,” said the General. 

“Soon, comrade,” echoed the woman. 
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“Soon, bah!” snorted McLaren. 

At last, the strength of the guerrilla band having grown, 
and their knowledge of handling weapons having increased, 
the General drew up a plan, consulting McLaren, which 
resulted in the dispatch of a fighting patrol. Their initial 
fight brought McLaren almost to despair as he saw his 
men forget all his teachings in the heat of actual combat. 
But he persevered, and raiding parties, which included 
Burnett and Wilkie as well as himself, continued to range as 
far north as Kluang, forty miles away, and Kota Tinggi, 
about twenty miles to the east. 

They expected reprisals, but trusted their tree-top look- 
outs to warn them in time of any punitive expedition. But 
it soon appeared that the Japanese, at least for the present, 
did not intend to follow them into the jungle. Instead, they 
rounded up Chinese civilians by the hundred and massacred 
them. Many of the Malays and Tamils were only too pleased 
to join the Japanese in persecuting their former commercial 
masters. More and more refugees poured into the jungle 
camp, and as rationing became stricter in the outside world 
the problem of food supplies grew acute. A watery soup, 
served with unappetizing leaves, was now the major meal 
of the day. 

Raiding was reduced to a minimum, and McLaren’s 
impatience mounted. He knew that if the Chinese wished 
they could pass him up their ancient opium-trails into 
China and contact with the Allies. 

Time and time again he talked of this to the young political 
leader, who listened to him politely, her dark eyes unwinking, 
her white hands folded in her lap, and then with a fleeting 
smile, said, “Soon, soon, comrade.” 

“Not soon at all!” McLaren would snort, his chin jutting 
and his pale blue eyes sparking in anger. “‘Help us to go 
now, before we are too weak to travel.” 

Her smile would brighten. “And you can bring help back 
to us from the Allies,” she would say, nodding as though 
this was the decisive factor. But no action was taken. 

An epidemic of dysentery swept the camp, and though the 
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Chinese General expressed confidence in the seven herbalists 
who were in camp, and whose only remedy was to 
prescribe large doses of opium pills, the guerrilla fighters 
surrendered quickly to the disease, while McLaren and his 
two companions grew thin with its after-effects. 

The jungle fortress was now a dejected-looking place. 
The rarely used weapons were clean and shiny, but the 
fighters who should have been using them were wasted 
round the chest and swollen with beriberi round the ankles. 
The situation rapidly deteriorated, and at last the General 
requested McLaren to go and bring help. 

So on 2nd April 1942, with a Chinese guide to aid them, 
McLaren, Wilkie, and Burnett, with two other Australians 
from the 2/4th Machine Gunners who had been brought 
in by the guerrillas, set off on their journey. They were 
overjoyed to be on the move at last, though the march 
would be wearisome to men who for so long had been 
starved for food and sunlight. 

All day the party pushed on behind their guide along 
trails that vanished beneath apparently impenetrable walls 
of spongy leaves and creepers. At nightfall they came into 
the pale avenues of the Malayan rubber plantations. 

There were always Chinese hidden among the rubber- 
trees, and such a party fed the men. Next morning they 
parted from their guide, and McLaren, Burnett, and Wilkie 
turned north-west to reach the railway and travel up the 
peninsula towards Thailand, while the other two Australians 
turned west for Malacca, where they hoped to commandeer 
a boat to Sumatra. Those two were captured a few 
hours later, sixteen miles away from where the party had 
divided, and were later sentenced to four years’ solitary 
confinement in Outram Road Jail in Singapore. 

It was a grey day, with rain sheeting down, as McLaren 
and his companions trod the faint tracks through rough 
country rapidly dissolving into liquid mud. Time after 
time one of the three would fall full-length in the slush, 
struggle wearily to his feet, and begin again the exhausting 
work of plunging one foot after the other. 
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For two days they battled on. Close on midnight of the 
second day Wilkie slid into the mud and his head fel] 
forward. The saliva dribbled from his nose and chin as his 
breath rasped in his heaving chest. “I can’t go any farther, 
Mac,” he said. 

“Well, this is where we camp,” said McLaren, and the 
three men rolled into the grass, regardless of the mono- 
tonous rain and the swarming mosquitoes about them. 

McLaren was first to awake next morning and for a 
moment he thought he was dreaming. The unmistakable 
sound of a train whistle hung on the morning air, and 
excitedly he shook the others awake. 

“Get up and look, you lazy bludgers!’’ he whispered. 
“Look at it! What did I tell you?” 

Half asleep, the others sat up in the soaked grass and saw 
the tail-end of a train disappearing around the bend beyond 
the high lalang grass. The whistle sounded again, and they 
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were shaking hands and punching each other’s chests in a 
wild spasm of joy. 

All that day they sat hidden in the grass, looking longingly 
at the two lines that led south back to Singapore, and north 
to Kuala Lumpur. When darkness came, they squelched 
out of the grass and, without fear of detection, set off boldly 
northward along the line. 

Long step, short step, long step, short step. They went at a 
jog-trotting pace, and the feel of dry firm footing under- 
neath kept their spirits high. The miles dwindled as they 
pushed on northward on that long trek they planned to end 
in India. 

At intervals of three miles along the track were groups 
of fettlers’ huts, and these they skirted cautiously. A mishap 
occurred at the second group of huts. McLaren led the way 
past the darkened buildings, but as he edged round a 
corner he bumped into a man who had been quietly standing 
in the shadows. There was a grunt, a shout in Japanese, 
and the flash of light on a bayonet. 

“Run for the scrub!” shouted McLaren over his shoulder 
as he plunged away into the darkness across the railway. 
The other two crashed into the bushes close behind him 
and lay there panting, hearts pounding, waiting for the 
alarm. 

The only sound to reach them was the distant panting of a 
train that grew louder, until an engine came puffing by, 
pulling trucks loaded with Tamils. Reassured after a time, 
they continued their trek. On through the thick cover the 
three Australians pushed, circling Japanese encampments 
and watching the road from vantage points, so that they 
could observe Japanese cycle-patrol movements before 
taking an opportunity to dash across the road. 

They skirted the large junction town of Kluang and came 
again on to the main road heading north. Suddenly they 
found they had walked into the clear view of a crowd of 
men walking down the road. They pelted into the rubber. 

“Now wait,”’ said McLaren, as he saw that a Chinese had 
followed them. “‘Now stand steady behind a tree, and let 
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this bloke come on! Watch him, though; he’s got something 
under his shirt.” 

His eyes fastened on the trees behind which the Aus- 
tralians stood, tense and waiting, the Chinese came slowly 
into the rubber. Then he stopped and, with his foot, drew a 
circle on the ground—the sign of the Chinese Communists, 

“We have been expecting you!”’ he called out. ““You have 
taken a long time to get here. We have been waiting to give 
you help.” 

They were taken to a guerrilla camp in the jungle outside 
Yong Ping, where they rested for two days. Then, loaded 
with rice and tobacco, they set out again. 

Through rubber and small pineapple plantations, making 
quick dashes through areas heavily occupied by Japanese, 
they continued until they arrived, under cover of darkness, 
at the Segamat railway bridge. By now they had put nearly 
one hundred miles of Japanese-occupied country between 
themselves and the prison camp on Singapore Island. 

The long bridge stretched before them into the night, 
the tiny light of the guardhouse at the far end glinting on 
the buckled rails. It had been badly blown up in the centre, 
so that it was twisted, heaved up a little like a dead snake, 
on the makeshift trestles erected by the Japanese. 

McLaren started across the bridge; the first sleeper 
creaked and groaned under his feet. Slowly, testing each 
step, he balanced himself over the blackness. Suddenly, 
without warning, a blinding light poured over him, freezing 
him where he stood. 

The Japanese had switched on a searchlight, lighting 
the broken bridge from end to end. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
LESSONS IN TREACHERY 


McLAREN stood petrified, his mouth hanging open in 
shock. A wave of panic almost sent him diving through the 
sleepers into the unknown darkness below. But he forced 
himself to stand still. 

The light went out. No shots came. Slowly his heart 
resumed its normal tempo, and his dazzled eyes accustomed 
themselves once more to the darkness. Apparently the light 
had been switched on as a routine check-up against 
saboteurs. If he had moved he would no doubt have been 
seen, but his stillness had saved him. 

He continued to crawl along the bridge. Painstakingly 
he inched his way past the Japanese guardhouse. The others 
followed him, their hearts in their mouths lest the light 
should blaze out again. Safely over at last, they slipped 
down the shadowy side streets of a town dulled under the 
silence of curfew, and out into the open again. 

From the province of Johore they crossed into Negri 
Sembilan and, for a short stretch, “borrowed” a Japanese 
army truck they found on the slope outside a guardhouse 
which had been established by the Japanese in a former 
maternity hospital. The black road went singing by as the 
truck ran down the slope. They drove without lights, and 
when the sky began to pale caution made them run the 
borrowed truck into the roadside and take to the timber 
on foot. 

About five miles from the small town of Rompin they 
relaxed in a rubber plantation to make a breakfast on fruit. 
Suddenly they were surrounded by a party of Malays, who 
came through the trees, shouting, ““Good morning, masters,” 
in Malay, and giving the traditional greeting, “What's 
news?” The Malays gathered round them, chattering and 
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laughing, but several of them, their sarongs lifted high 
about their chests against the coolness of the morning, 
hurried off through the rubber. 

McLaren watched them go, then said quietly, “Right, 
boys; I don’t like the smell of this place or these Malays. 
Let’s get out of here quickly.” The three men scrambled up, 
walked rapidly across the railway line, and into the jungle. 
From good cover they watched, and saw the Malays return, 
accompanied by Malay police. 

Later that morning, they came on a Malay, who beckoned 
to them with a smile. 

“Go towards the jungle, masters,” he said confidentially. 
“There is only one house between you and the jungle, there 
you will be safe.” He backed away, bowing. With only the 
choice of taking his advice or making their way through 
open country by daylight, the three men turned towards 
the mountains and jungle on their right. 

They came on a village of about fifty houses built up on 
stilts. They walked cautiously through this village. The place 
appeared deserted, unnaturally silent. From time to time 
they turned their heads, with a feeling of being closely 
studied by hidden watchers. 

They reached the jungle at last, and flung themselves down 
to rest in the half-light and stillness before putting together 
a meagre breakfast. Their fire sent a straight column of 
thin blue smoke up towards the thick green roof of jungle 
tops. A shaft of sunlight sneaked through and pierced the 
blue column with a yellow spear. McLaren straightened his 
back, his eyes searching the heavy growth uneasily. 

“T’ve got a feeling we’re being watched,” he growled 
uneasily. 

Burnett laughed. 

“Yes,” said McLaren stubbornly. “Yes, I’ve got the 
fecling there are eyes everywhere, watching us.” 

Wilkie took over cooking bananas in the hot coals, 
“You're dreaming, Mac. Get some tucker into you. It might 
wake you up.” 

McLaren continued to peer through the gloom of the 
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jungle, and his heart jumped as he saw a dim figure standing 
motionless by a mossy trunk. 

“Come here!” he shouted in Malay, and a middle-aged 
Malay came slowly forward, his teeth flashing in a smile, 
his white coat shining with starch above his rich sarong. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said in easy English. 
“I have been watching you. It is terrible to see the tuans 
driven to the jungle.” The smile went and his brown face 
wrinkled in concern. “I will help you gentlemen,” he went 
on, “even though the risk is great. Should the Japanese 
know about this, I and my friends will be killed. Now you 
must follow me and we will go to a safer place.” He clapped - 
his hands, and another Malay sidled out from the jungle. 

Kicking out the fire, the three Australians followed the 
Malays deeper into the jungle, until they came to a well- 
concealed clearing. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the Malay, “can I do anything 
more for you?” 

“You can bring us food,” said McLaren. “Can you get 
us any rice or fish or anything else we can eat?” 

“You have money?” asked the Malay. 

He nodded, and the other said, “Give me eight dollars, 
and I will be back in three or four hours with the food.” 

Each man handed over some money, and the Malays 
were swallowed up by the shadows. 

The three Australians lolled back against a tree-trunk. 
After a while, McLaren broke the silence. “I don’t trust 
that Malay. I’m not at all happy about him. He’s just too 
polished and too obliging.” 

“Forget it, Mac,” said Wilkie dreamily. 

“He’s okay,” said Burnett, and the three sat back, 
waiting for the Malay’s return. They had no warning that 
this had happened until they looked up at a sound and saw 


. a Malay policeman facing them, with a bayonet fixed on the 


rifle he held at his hip, covering them. 

They sprang up like wild animals at bay, and saw the 
jungle round them bristling with the fixed bayonets of 
Malay and Indian police. 
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“TI am so sorry, gentlemen,” said the Malay who had first 
offered to help them, his face fallen into lines of com- 
miseration. “I told you it was dangerous here.” 

“You bastard!” said McLaren quietly. “You black 
bastard! You're a bloody traitor. You’ve turned us in. 
I'll come back and get you one day for this. You'll see.” 

The Malay grinned broadly. ““You will never come back 
gentlemen,” he assured them. “You will be shot.” 

McLaren turned to the chief of the police squad. “You 
won't turn us in to the Japanese, will you? We've been 
friends of your people. Give us a chance to get away.” 

The police chief looked at him stonily. 

“You are worth twenty-five dollars each to us, gentlemen,” 
the first Malay informed them. 

The three Australians, gaunt and bitter-faced, stumbled 
along before the prodding bayonets and insults of the men 
who had once been their allies. The Malay village, before 
so empty and quiet, was now noisy with jeering and spitting 
Malays. A motor-truck awaited them, and they were 
ordered aboard and driven about sixty miles back along 
the way they had come to the town of Bahau. 

There they were marched before a Japanese guard com- 
mander. Sitting beside him at the guardhouse table was a 
captain of the Kempei-Tai, the Japanese military police. 
They contemptuously studied the three bedraggled men 
while the guards searched their clothes and meagre bundles. 
Then began an argument between the guard commander 
and the military police captain about whose prisoners 
the three men were. 

The police captain wanted to be rid of them immediately 
—shot out of hand; but the older and more stolid com- 
mander refused to agree until at last the captain stood up, 
disgusted, and marched off, his sword swinging against 
his highly polished top-boots. 

The guard commander had British ribbons from the 
First World War on his drab, faded olive tunic, and he 
continually glanced at similar ribbons that McLaren wore 
sewn on to his well-worn leather belt. Later McLaren was 
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to learn that the man’s father had won them, and all 
Japanese soldiers were allowed to wear their father’s 
decorations. 

The commander hawked heavily, and spat. Then he 
motioned the three men to be seated, and in a few minutes 
a Japanese guard brought them bowls of tinned meat and 
rice. These Japanese were mostly men who had been 
wounded in action and were now doing guard duty while 
they recuperated. That night they gave the three Australians 
their own stretchers and slept on the guardhouse floor. 
For two days, in fact, the Australians were pretty well 
treated. 

At about half past four on the third morning, McLaren 
was kicked awake and marched into the guard commander's 
hut. He was ordered to sit at one side of the table while the 
commander sat at the other. The prisoners’ identification 
discs and paybooks were on the table before him and he 
opened the conversation by shouting, “Where you come 
from?” 

McLaren knew no useful purpose would be served by 
lying, so he replied, “Changi prison camp on Singapore.” 

“Kurra!”’ shouted the commander, picking a ruler off the 
table and bringing it down fair and square on McLaren’s 
head. “You be shot!” 

McLaren, dazed by the sudden attack, returned quietly, 
“If it pleases you to shoot me, do so.” 

The commander stared steadily at him for a minute, 
then pulled an English Three Castles cigarette from a tin, 
shoved it into McLaren’s mouth, and lit it. 

“You very good soldier,” he said. “You escape from 
Nippon army. More better you become soldier for Nippon 
and for me.” 

McLaren, trying desperately to out-think the Japanese 
commander, to see just where this interrogation was leading, 
sat silent, staring into the round unblinking face of his 
interrogator. Then he thrust his thin face forward, his head 
cocked a little like a fighting cock and his forefinger jabbing 
himself in the chest. 
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“Tet us change places for a minute,” he requested 
earnestly. “You are the prisoner and I am the captor.” 

The Japanese sat back and laughed proudly. “That 
easy. Nippon never prisoner.” 

McLaren continued to lean forward, his blue eyes staring 
steadily into the deep brown eyes. “And I never traitor!” 
he said, his Scots accent stronger than ever. 

The smile went from the commander’s face and he stared 
searchingly into McLaren’s light eyes. “You should die 
before becoming prisoner.” 

McLaren said lightly, ““That may be your teaching, but 
it is not ours.” 

“What are your teachings?” 

“To fight as long as we can. If we are taken prisoner, 
then we must be as big a nuisance as possible, and escape 
if we can.” 

The Japanese nodded his head slowly. “Ah soka,” he 
said. “You very good soldier.” 

These front-line Japanese soldiers treated the prisoners 
much more kindly than did the occupation guards, who had 
not actually fought during the war and made up for that 
deficit by brutality. When a truck arrived to take the three 
Australians away, the soldiers gave them tobacco and an 
almost affectionate farewell. ““They were the best Japanese 
I ever met,” McLaren would often say later. 

The difference of attitude was soon made plain when 
that evening, after being unloaded at a guardhouse in the 
big town of Seremban, towards the west coast, McLaren 
asked the sergeant of the guard for food and, for his pains, 
was kicked in the shin, bashed on the jaw, and knocked 
down. 

Stubbornly getting to his feet, McLaren repeated his 
request. The bashing was the same, but again he climbed to 
his feet, disregarding the blood streaming from his nose. 
“Food,” he said again patiently. 

The sergeant snorted and walked away, but within a few 
minutes three packets of army biscuits and a tin of butter 
were thrown to them, and they ate for the first time that day. 
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For three days they lounged in the guardhouse, listening 
to the bellowed salutes that greeted every officer or staff 
car that went past. Then, early in the morning of the fourth 
day, they were kicked awake and bundled into a truck, 
which was driven at break-neck speed through the streets 
of Seremban to the high stone and glass-encrusted walls 
round the old-fashioned native jail. There they were hustled 
into separate stone cells, smoothed by many years of use, 
with cement slabs for their beds. The cells were built round 
a courtyard of slippery stone. The walls of lightish coloured 
stone towered twenty feet above them. 

“For shooting,” said the Japanese guard with a grin, as 
he clanged the cell doors shut. 

Next morning the cell doors were thrown open and they 
were beckoned out before a detachment of Japanese soldiers 
carrying rifles with fixed bayonets. They stumbled down the 
corridor into a courtyard walled off by the same dull- 
glinting, lightish stone. The clatter of Japanese hobnails 
filled the tiny space. The Japanese officer, carrying a naked 
sword, pushed the three Australians back against the wall, 
while the Japanese detachment scurried into line at the 
other end of the square with a squabble of shouting and 
grunting, until they were numbered and lined up with their 
rifles at the order. They looked at the prisoners, their eyes 
expressionless under green caps pulled down low over 
foreheads and fastened firmly with a strap under round 
chins. 

The officer in charge stood to the side of the three men 
standing tight-jawed with their backs against the stone wall. 
He shouted orders in a barking parade-ground voice and 
the men came to attention, raising rifles to the firing position. 
The riflemen sighted along the long Japanese barrels while 
the officer held his sword high. 

McLaren looked at the rifle barrels facing him, and he 
thought with regret of the home hills of Scotland and the 
wide country of Queensland and the hopes he had had of 
fighting on. This was the end. 

The officer screamed another order and the rifles jolted 
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back to the “order arms” position. With stolid faces the 
detachment came to attention, then marched the bewildered 
and shaken prisoners back to their cells. The same perform- 
ance was carried out on six consecutive days. 

For the rest of the time each man sat alone in his clammy 
cell, clad only in tattered shorts, with a small bowl of rice 
as the sole daily meal and a sip of stale water for drink. 
Often they heard heavy blows and whimpering which rose 
into screams as Japanese military prisoners were beaten 
by their guards. One day there was a volley of shots from 
that grim outside courtyard, and a smirking jailer later 
told them that sixteen soldiers had been shot for rape. 

After six days the weakened men were brought from their 
cells and shoved through the big gates and aboard a truck. 
They drank in the fresh air as the truck hummed north 
along the smooth bitumen road through the countryside 
to the wide streets and graceful stone buildings of Kuala 
Lumpur—and the forbidding gates of Pudu Jail. 

After the loneliness of the solitary imprisonment and the 
strain and frustration of the guerrilla camps, it was good 
to be with their own people again. There were about three 
hundred and fifty British and Australian soldiers, unshaven, 
wasted and diseased, but still cheerful after months of 
captivity, crowded into this notorious jail. Those who were 
fit went out into the city in working parties to load scrap-iron 
and rails for the railway that the Japanese planned to have 
built in Burma. On these expeditions there was the chance 
to steal a little extra food. In fact, for fit prisoners Pudu 
Jail was a comparatively tolerable camp, but for the sick 
it was not; they lay without cover, naked, without drugs 
or medicine and practically without food, until they 
recovered or died. In four months one hundred and four 
of the four hundred men there died. 

The worse thing about the jail to many of the prisoners 
of war was that one wing had been set apart for the torture 
of Chinese prisoners, and the screams of these unfortunates 
_ a ghastly accompaniment to the dreariness of prison 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
NO MISTAKES NEXT TIME 


McLAREN and Burnett and Wilkie found life in Pudu Jail 
hard going because they were known as escapees and were 
not trusted to go out on working parties. But Scots of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who had been captured 
early in the assault on Malaya, smuggled in food and supple- 
mented their starvation diet. 

McLaren barely noticed the hunger that was always with 
him. Plans for escape were his meat, and he thought of the 
unhappy present merely as a time of waiting. He had learnt 
several lessons from his previous escapade. Never again 
would he escape unarmed, never again would he trust an 
apparently loyal native, and never again would he attempt 
to escape without a carefully thought-out plan. 

“T’m not going to make a blue on my next escape,” he 
would say to those who invited him to join them on escape 
parties, only to be brought back to their own execution. 
Meanwhile, he kept his eyes and ears open, and stored up 
any information that might be useful. He had long talks 
with an Englishman who had worked with a shipping 
company trading through the islands north of Borneo. 

“A man ought to buy one of those beautiful little islands 
and live there after the war,” said the Englishman nostal- 
gically. 

McLaren grunted. “Maybe a man oughtn’t to wait till 
after the war.” The idea of getting to these islands, with 
Borneo as a jumping-off point, took root in his mind and 
began to grow. 

But the opportunity for action was long in coming. Late 
in 1942 most of the prisoners were taken back to Singapore, 
and McLaren, Wilkie, and Burnett found themselves back 
in Changi prison camp, which they had left so hopefully 
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seven months before. All three were now weak and sick, 
and only McLaren still believed he would escape. The others 
indeed were to find freedom only in death, Wilkie in the 
freezing misery of a prison camp in Japan, and Burnett 
in the terrible death march from Sandakan. 

With his feet and legs large with beriberi and his body 
bearing the butterfly-shaped scales of pellagra, McLaren 
forced himself into the prison camp garden day after day, 
filching pieces of greenery to resist these diseases. Despite 
his weakness, he found a way of crawling through the 
barbed wire, and before long he had made contact, through 
a Chinese labourer, with one of the Chinese guerrilla spies 
who stayed in Singapore to keep communications open to 
the jungle camps. This was a well-to-do citizen, a brave 
man who, night after night, would meet the emaciated and 
tattered McLaren outside the wire and give him food. 

One night, after they had almost been caught by a sentry, 
he decided that he would in future send his daughter to 
McLaren, since, if they were caught, they could plead a love 
affair, without betraying the secret of the communication 
lines. 

So McLaren had not only the pleasure of keeping tryst 
with a beautiful woman, but also the benefit of professional 
treatment for his sickness, for she had studied medicine at 
Edinburgh University and was able to bring him the drugs 
he needed. She urged him to leave the camp and go with 
her to the guerrilla forces in the jungle. But McLaren, 
remembering his experiences in the jungle camp, refused. 
He wanted to be free to fight in his own way. 

As the months passed working parties of prisoners left 
Changi for oversea or up-country destinations. In March 
1943 one such party, known as “E” Force, was being 
organized, and McLaren heard a rumour that it was bound 
for Borneo. This was what he had been waiting for. He 
moved heaven and earth to be put on the draft, and before 
long he found himself with the other prisoners of “E” 
Force near the waterfront, waiting for their ship to put in. 

McLaren was happy as he sat there, softly whistling 
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“Loch Lomond”. At last things were moving. He did not 
even grumble when the Japanese, after the fashion of all 
armies, shifted the prisoners from place to place along the 
waterfront before embarkation. 

“You look weighed down,” he commented to a struggling 
Australian lieutenant who was almost hidden under heavy 
baggage. 

““Am I ever!” returned the officer. 

“T'll give you a lift,” said McLaren. He picked up two 
pieces of the lieutenant’s baggage and carried them down 
the wharf. 

“My name is Blow,” said the lieutenant, a well-built, 
fair-headed young fellow with a square thrust to his jaw. 
He offered McLaren a roll of precious tobacco, and they 
smoked companionably. 

“Where do you think we’re bound for?” asked Blow 
conversationally. 

“Borneo,” said McLaren. He puffed at his home-made 
cigarette for a moment, then added, “And outside for me.” 

“You're shooting through?” asked the lieutenant, his 
eyes widened. 

McLaren nodded. “I had a bit of bad luck on my last 
break and they got me. They won’t next time.” 

Blow nodded thoughtfully, looking at the yellow dust on 
the wharf. “I plan to make a break, too,” he finally admitted. 

McLaren liked the look of this young fellow, but he did 
not think he was built for the hardships of an escape. 
“We must get together some time,” he said, promptly 
forgetting all about it—for the time being. 

Two days passed slowly before the small Japanese 
transport headed out from Keppel Harbour into darkness. 
Down in the overcrowded holds more than a thousand 
British and Australian prisoners milled round dim lights. 
McLaren crouched in a corner, meditating as always on 
his plans for escape, when he saw a face he recognized. 

“Jim Kennedy, you old bludger!” shouted McLaren in 
glee. ““You're travelling tourist, too?” 

Kennedy slapped McLaren hard on his bony shoulder, 
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“Jock!” he cried with delight. “I didn’t know you were on 
this draft.” 

Jim Kennedy was McLaren’s own age. He had served in 
the Navy in the First World War, and had left Yallourn 
in Victoria to become a soldier in this one. 

“You've not got much weight on those bones of yours, 
Jim,” said McLaren. “You'd better put a bit on before you 
make a break with me.” 

“You're still talking escape, eh, Jock?” said Kennedy. 
McLaren had approached him when planning his first 
escape, but Kennedy had decided against joining him then. 

“Of course I’m still talking escape, Jim! You can only 
die trying, and you'll die anyway if you stay with these little 
bastards.” 

Kennedy squatted down beside McLaren, his thin, lined 
face suddenly serious. “Do you think we’d have any show, 
Jock?” 

“It'll be as easy as taking rice from the boongs,”’ said 
McLaren cheerfully. “I’ve got a plan. Now you listen to 
M6. a. 

The ship throbbed to the beat of her engines as she moved 
through the placid tropical night. The air about them was 
thick and stifling. McLaren told Kennedy about the little 
islands that dotted the ocean, and of the short hop between 
them and Borneo. Kennedy smiled. 

“T’ll have a go with you this time, Jock. Count me in,” 
he said, and they shook hands on the pact. 

From now on they spent a good deal of their time gam- 
bling, and when they were winning would fall out of the 
game, for every cent they won might be needed in the big 
escape. McLaren let Kennedy into the secret of his water- 
proof cape, which he never let out of his sight, sleeping 
under it at night and holding it close to him by day. Sewn 
into the collar were a pistol and ammunition. On a working 
party in Singapore he had seen the pistol lying in a Japanese 
office, coolly picked it up, tipped a handful of bullets from 
the near-by box into his hand, and smuggled them into the 
prison camp. 
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It was just as well they had their hopes and schemes to 
distract them, for there was little other relief from the 
discomfort and wretchedness of the voyage. One bright 
spot was provided by some members of the crew, natives 
of Portuguese Timor, who helped the prisoners to get at 
the ship’s cargo of pork-and-beans and cigarettes. About 
thirty-two thousand cigarettes went up in surreptitious 
smoke, and the prisoners grew sick of pork-and-beans, 

These friendly seamen raised McLaren’s hopes when they 
told the Australians that they were bound for Sandakan in 
north-eastern Borneo, but when the ship finally dropped 
anchor and the prisoners were brought up on deck to 
disembark they found themselves in the port of Kuching, 
on the south-western tip of the province of Sarawak. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
“WATCH FOR 142” 


McLAREN looked at the port bitterly, his heart as heavy 
as the anchor. They were still a long way from his islands. 

“This is a bad break, Jim,” he said to Kennedy, as he 
lugged his heavy cape higher over his shoulder. 

“The Japs shouldn’t do this to us,” said Kennedy. 
“But don’t worry, Jock; she'll be right.” 

McLaren grunted. Then the Japanese began shouting, 
and the prisoners filed to the gangway and off the ship. 
At Kuching the Australians were marched through steamy 
heat to an old army camp of the British era, where civilians 
and Allied officers were already imprisoned in separate 
sections, 

McLaren’s heart lifted when he saw among the men 
gathered to watch the arrival of the new-comers Captain 
Evans of the 2/10th A.I.F. Field Workshops, his old unit, 
who had arrived in Borneo on an earlier working party. 

Evans gripped his hands. Like McLaren, he was a First 
World War soldier, and they had much in common. He 
listened gravely to McLaren’s plan for escape. 

“Jock,” he said finally, “you can do it. We think here 
that you chaps will finally be sent to Sandakan, and that is 
an ideal place to jump off from. I’ve been there, and I know.” 

“T hope so,” grumbled McLaren. 

“Look here, Jock, you made it once, and you can make it 
again, and this time you'll get away with it. Now here, 
take this, and don’t argue.” He pressed twenty-eight 
dollars into McLaren’s fist. ““You’ll make it all right, and 
I’ve got just the chappie to help you. Come along with me.” 

He led the way towards a group of civilians who were 
standing apart from the newly arrived military prisoners, 
and beckoned to a tall elderly man, dressed in the usual 
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hotch-potch of clothing. He walked leisurely across to 
them, as, from the perimeter, the Japanese guards watched 
him. 

“I want you to meet one of my workshop men, Governor,” 
said the captain. “Jock, this is Governor Smith of North 
Borneo.” 

The Governor shook McLaren’s hand, and the captain 
went on, “Jock tried to escape from Singapore, but the Nips 
recaptured him. He tells me he’s off again soon. Can you 
help him in any way?” 

The Governor listened, scratching his clean-shaven chin. 
“T think I can,” he said finally. “We can put you in touch 
with somebody who will help you out if you get to Sandakan. 
Tell him about Matamata 142, Evans.” He strolled away, 
still watched by the guards. 

“Jock,” said Evans quietly, “at Sandakan you will find 
among your guards a former Matamata, a police boy, 
Number 142. Trust him. He is working with the Japanese 
by day but at night he is as pro-British as he ever was. 
You'll get away with it this time, Jock. I’m sure of that.” 

McLaren began to feel a little happier. This police 
boy could be the final and decisive piece in the jigsaw of 
his escape plan. He determined to seek out anyone in the 
camp who knew anything of the Sandakan area, and when 
he heard that a Mrs Keith, in the women’s section, had 
lived there for years, he made his way by night to the 
outside of the women’s huts to see if she could help him 
with information. 

In her book Three Came Home Agnes Newton Keith 
describes a conversation she had with two Australian 
prisoners who were planning to escape, and this is perhaps 
a record of this incident, though the illiterate speech of the 
chief speaker does not suggest McLaren. He did not murder 
the King’s English, though the Scots burr he had never 
lost and the picturesque additions that Australia had made 
to his vocabulary certainly gave his speech an individual 
flavour. In any case, Mrs Keith explains that the danger 
of imminent discovery by the guard and her own conviction 
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that any attempt to escape would end in death prevented 
her from giving any helpful information. 

So he went seeking elsewhere, picking up information 
about tides and currents and water supplies and native 
feeling. He also tried to identify the local vegetation, knowing 
that he might have to live off the land for a time. 

Shortly after they had disembarked the Australians were 
put to the choking task of unloading cement from a 900-ton 
ex-whaler. Once unloaded, she was to carry the Australians 
to Sandakan. On 14th April they went aboard and, still 
covered in cement clouds, descended like ghostly miners, 
the one central ladder into the holds, where tier after tier 
of miserable sleeping space did not give room to turn. 
There was one boiler on deck to cook for the five hundred 
men. Five rude latrines decorated the stern. As the men 
marched aboard in the afternoon sun, the rain came pelting 
down, as it does without warning in Borneo, and the wet 
cement stiffened into thin plaster-like casts that took the 
hair from the prisoners’ bodies when they tried later to 
peel it off. 

For three days they steamed north-east along the steamy 
coast of Sarawak, aching with hunger before and after their 
one daily meal, until at last they pulled into a bay on 
Labuan Island, just outside Brunei Bay. There they lay in a 
mess of cement, sweat and stench through a day of baking 
sun and a night of suffocating heat. Next morning the 
ex-whaler moved on again, and two days later arrived in 
Sandakan Bay. 

Dehydrated and still streaked with cement, the prisoners 
clambered up the single ladder, and stood looking out at 
the bay. Just away from the ship was a small island, Berhala, 
on which they were to be landed before being transferred to 
Sandakan. Its twin peaks, heavily timbered, rose like horns 
behind a horseshoe bay, where the green water was cool ' 
and quiet against the sparkling sand. 

The men clambered down eagerly into the barges, to be 
carried ashore to their new prison. McLaren was not so 
eager, jockeying for position until he was last to go. It was 
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still oven-hot in the gloom below decks, but it was not only 
the heat that was sending the perspiration trickling down 
his back. He fingered the revolver and twenty rounds of 
ammunition snug in the collar of his cape. The prisoners 
on deck had passed the word back that the Japanese were 
carefully searching each man. The search had not been 
severe in Kuching, and McLaren hung back, hoping the 
guards would tire of their work and relax. 

Up on deck at last, he could see the Japanese on shore still 
searching, prying into every place round a man’s body 
where any minute object might be secreted, even taking 
pencils from any man who carried one. He scrambled 
down the side and into the barge, and all too soon he was 
walking up the sand to where the searchers waited. 

He laid his meagre kit before an elderly Japanese guard, 
off-handedly throwing the cape to one side. The guard 
opened the kit, turned over the few pieces of clothing, and 
looked more cheerful when he found a pencil. He laid it 
aside, then turned toward the cape. 

McLaren bent forward swiftly, picked it up by the collar, 
and nonchalantly shook it. The Japanese waved him on. 

“Pencil, pencil?” he asked the guard, but the guard shook 
his head, and in that bastard language used between guards 
and prisoners, he assured McLaren there would be no need 
for a pencil, because prisoners had no time to write on 
Berhala. 

Closely supervised as that search had been, other men 
brought treasures through. One had a compass, while 
between a group of officers, who carried more baggage than 
the men, were scattered the parts of a complete radio 
receiving set. 

McLaren looked toward the steaming mainland, only 
about half a mile distant from the island. The jagged sticks 
of fish-traps stood at intervals across the narrow channel, 
and then there was mangrove. He felt he would have no 
trouble walking across the narrow channel if he wanted to. 

They were brought to the former British Quarantine 
Station, which consisted of old but still good buildings, 
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now to be hopelessly overcrowded. McLaren and Kennedy 
made themselves a camp below one of the buildings, where 
they could watch the Japanese guards while they prepared 
for their escape. The buildings were wooden ones, and round 
them were two double-wire fences, each fence about eight 
fect apart. McLaren and Kennedy noted with interest that 
these would be easy to get through, and, best of all, behind 
the camp was ridgy country, with good cover on it, rising 
to a heavily timbered mountain. 

The Japanese told the men that they were to provide 
timber from Berhala for the main camp at Sandakan. They 
were also ordered to put the camp in order, and to provide 
their own vegetables and fish. McLaren wasted no time in 
volunteering, with Kennedy, to search for timber for a 
fish-trap, and together they climbed the ridges behind the 
camp until they could look down on the whole island. 

They stood on the rise, and McLaren said, “Do you see 
what I see across in that little bay, Jim?” 

Kennedy looked down the ridge to where another small 
horseshoe bay curved into the greenery. A cluster of 
buildings, which they later found housed the lepers on the 
island, stood bacis from the beach. On the sand was a small 
dug-out canoe. 

“That’s ours,” said McLaren with satisfaction. “‘That’s 
our way out.” 

That afternoon they returned to the prison, having 
selected pieces of wood to be carved into paddles, and began 
the job with a pocket-knife that same night. Next day 
they dug up a piece of ground near the building under 
which they had made their bunks, and there they planted 
young papaw-trees, leaving enough ground vacant to bury 
the paddles in. 

They had barely finished digging when the Japanese 
sentry called the prisoners out on parade. The dishevelled, 
half-starved men assembled, and the prison camp com- 
mander, Lieutenant Osajima, strutted out to address them. 
He was a well-built man, tall and broad, wearing highly 
polished top-boots with glistening spurs, though he had 
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never mounted a horse. With him walked a wizened 
: Japanese interpreter named Yamamoto, who had been a 
| jockey in civilian life and had ridden in South Australia. 
| At the end of the war both he and Osajima were to hang 

themselves with their mosquito nets after surrendering to 
| the Allies. 

“You men will be disciplined here and fattened, then sent 
to work on the air strip at Sandakan,” Osajima said. “And 
do not think you will be able to escape from this island. 
If you try the Nippon soldiers will catch you and kill you— 
that is, if the jungle does not kill you first.” He sneered then, 

his full top lip curling cruelly. “Many prisoners have 
attempted to escape, but all of them have been recaptured 
or shot. So you will know what to expect.” 

Kennedy winked at McLaren as the parade broke up. 

As the first step toward instilling discipline Osajima 
introduced drilling to orders given in Japanese and on the 
Japanese-style drill movements. These broke up soon after 
an Australian N.C.O. shouted, “Mrs Magee pigs!” which 
sounded something like the order for “left turn” in Japanese, 
but not quite enough. Little Yamamoto, who had a wide 
vocabulary of Australian slang and idioms, picked up this 
insult to the Imperial Nippon Army, and the N.C.O. was 
bashed to unconsciousness. 

A few days after the party landed McLaren saw a Borneo 
native mounting guard. He was a well-built man, aged about 
twenty-nine, who stared impassively in at the prisoners as 
he patrolled the wire. But what interested McLaren 
especially was the fact that on his arm was the identification 
tag of Matamata No. 142. 

McLaren waited until the guard came near him alone, 
then whispered, ““Governor Smith and Captain Evans said 
you could help me.” 

The answer came promptly, “Tonight.” 
| That night, true to his word and at great risk, the former 
police boy, whose name was Koram, came back, and in the 

night shadows beneath the prison buildings drew a rough 
map on the dusty ground. 


———_ 
—— 
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“Here you should go. This island here,” he said, indicating 
an island to the east of Sandakan, “is Tawi Tawi. On this 
island guerrilla soldiers are fighting. There the Allies have 
radios to talk to Australia. There is where you must go.” 

McLaren nodded in the gloom. Just one hundred and 
fifty miles away was the place where he could fight again. 
From then on he and Kennedy had their eyes turned to the 
eastward, and they sold most of their possessions to buy 
matches, fish-hooks, and such things as equipment for their 
escape. 

One day Lieutenant Blow, whom McLaren had seen 
from time to time since their talk on the waterfront, fell 
into step with him as he strode across the dusty camp area. 

“How are things going, Jock?” he asked, casually. 

“You won’t be seeing me around much longer,” returned 
McLaren. 

Another man strolled across their path and Blow turned 
to McLaren. “Do you know Charlie Wagner, Jock?” 

A former Sydney bookmaker, Charlie Wagner was well 
known to many men of the Eighth Division, including 
McLaren himself. He had been an Intelligence sergeant in 
the 2/18th Battalion before he was commissioned in the 
field. He had also been decorated with an immediate 
award during the Malayan campaign for jumping a Jap- 
anese party and stripping the senior officer of important 
maps and documents. 

“T won’t be around much longer either, Jock,” said 
Lieutenant Blow. “Charlie here is coming with me.” 

McLaren looked quickly at Wagner, and saw the short 
dark man watching him with his head cocked in a birdlike 
fashion on one side and a faint smile behind his deep-set 
eyes. 

“You don’t think we can do it?” said Wagner cheerfully. 

“I don’t know,” replied McLaren. “‘But what I do know is 
this, that if one party goes before another, then they are going 
to draw the crabs and spoil the show for the second party.” 

Blow nodded. “There are a couple more in our lot. How 
many with you?” 
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“Jim Kennedy and myself, and maybe we'll pick up 
another man. We'll probably need three.” 

“And you are ready to go?” asked Blow. 

McLaren nodded. “We're ready to go almost any day now. 
We want to go before the Japs shift us across to the main 
camp at Sandakan. We’ve got our transport picked out 
here.” 

Blow drew a pattern in the dust with his boot. “Well, 
we're not quite ready. Could you wait for a little while till 
we get properly organized? If you go before us we'll have 
no chance.” 

“O.K. We'll hold our horses for a while.” 

Blow told McLaren that his party was trying, through 
outside contacts, to get a native crew to pick them up off 
Berhala Island. 

“We'll be paddling our own canoe,” said McLaren, 

About the middle of May three men escaped from the 
main camp over at Sandakan. Once outside the barbed wire, 
two decided to keep to the seaboard and the third to go 
inland. The two were captured and shot, and the third 
was hidden away by Chinese on the mainland. That awoke 
Japanese vigilance and applied a brake to all plans of 
escape in Berhala. 

Towards the end of May Corporal Koram came to 
McLaren and said, “Something will have to be done about 
that third Australian outside Sandakan who is being taken 
care of by the Chinese. They might turn him over to the 
Japs.” 

“Bring him across,” said McLaren, and Koram brought 
the Australian to Berhala Island, hid him in the forest on 
the hill, and fed him from the prison cookhouse. Later 
this man was smuggled out of Berhala by another escape 
party and subsequently returned to Australia by submarine. 

While this was going on McLaren impatiently roamed 
the camp, working on the timber and always anxiously 
looking down at that idyllic little bay in the distance to 
make sure that the tiny dug-out canoe was still there. 

Now and then he saw Burnett, the Queenslander who 
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had shared the perils of his first escape, and suggested that 
he come along on this next venture. 

“No,” Burnett would say firmly. “The war will be over 
soon, so why throw your life away? I’m too young to die 
in the jungle. You’ll never get away with it.” 

McLaren did not know that Burnett would die in captivity, 
but he was firmly convinced that the chances of death were 
stronger inside the barbed wire than outside. He was 
anxious to have a third member in his party, for the task 
of paddling the canoe the required distance would tax the 
strength even of three men. He next approached a tall, 
thin South Australian, Rex Butler, who had been a buffalo 
shooter in the Northern Territory and could shoot a 
buffalo’s eye out at fifty yards. Butler appeared to have 
the necessary nerve, too. There was no room in the party 
for a man who was likely to crack when the heat was on. 
He was quite confident that Kennedy would stand the 
strain, and now he watched Butler moving round the 
dusty camp, noticing his coolness under the almost insane 
provocation of guards, 

When McLaren made his proposition Butler nodded in 
his calm and serious way. “I'll be with you, Jock,” he said. 

Their plan was to saunter past the sentry post at dusk and 
make their way to the latrines, which were built out over the 
high tide, There, fifty yards from the guardhouse, they would 
squat till it was dark, hoping that they would not be missed 
at roll-call. If there was an alarm and they were discovered 
they would complain of dysentery. 

Blow’s party was also arranged by now, and consisted 
of Wagner and himself, with a quick-thinking New South 
Welshman, Captain Ray Steele of the 2/15th Regiment, 
and Lieutenant Max Gillon of the Queensland 2/10th Field 
Regiment. McLaren discussed plans with Blow, and it was 
agreed that the two escape parties should make their 
separate ways out of camp at about the same time, go 
through the jungle up the mountain slope to a small 
reservoir, the lepers’ water supply, and there compare 
notes before separating. 
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“We'll come down and give you a hand with your boat in 
case you strike any trouble,” offered Blow. “A couple of us 
will see you off, and then we'll plant ourselves in the jungle 
until the hunt dies down and our native crew arrive to take 
us off the island.” | 

McLaren and his party carried food, weapons, fish-hooks, 
and other escape equipment in a box used to take away 
rubbish, and hid them outside the camp. Only the home- 
made oars were left inside the wire, to be taken out last. 

The red light shone on 4th June, when the Japanese 
brought a barge across to the beach at Berhala, and told 
the prisoners to get ready immediately for transfer to the 
main camp at Sandakan. 

It meant that very night must be Escape Night. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
“THIS IS IT!” 


THE Japanese guard looked unseeingly at the two men 
carrying out the bag of firewood as they bowed awkwardly 
under their burden. Languidly he acknowledged their 
salute, then hawked noisily and spat as they passed on. 

“We're on our way, Rex,” said McLaren out of the corner 
of his close-lipped mouth, and then they heard the fierce 
cry of the guard behind them. Had he noticed that the sticks 
on which they supported the bag on their shoulders were 
home-made oars? Had other Japanese found the clothing 
and supplies hidden in the undergrowth beyond the camp? 
McLaren forced himself to keep walking at the same 
unhurried pace, while Rex Butler, bearing the other end 
of the load, followed steadily. 

After that single cry there was silence. It had been a 
shouted salute from the sentry to the Japanese N.C.O. of 
the guard. Nothing more. The two men marched stolidly 
on, away from the long-cast shadow of the barbed wire 
and the smell of the attap guardhouse, down the slope and 
into the emerald-green undergrowth. 

So far so good. For the present there was free air to 
be breathed and McLaren drew it deep inside him and 
straightened his back. A grin of pure exaltation softened his 
thin, craggy face. Then he curved his back again, stooping 
down into the shelter of the shrubs. 

“Let’s go, Rex,” he said, and the two men scuttled 
eagerly through the green cover to the latrines. 

Five minutes later Kennedy sauntered past the guard- 
house, bowed, then turned down towards the latrines. 

The sounds of the camp floated clearly to the three 
waiting men, and they heard the shouts of the guards. The 
blowflies buzzed round the drop-holes. The breeze quickened 
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as evening slowly approached. They heard an Australian 
singing, “I see the light of home... .” 

Nobody approached the latrines. The night shadows slid 
quickly down the mountains over the camp. The three men 
dropped through the spattered holes to the sand, and 
walked briskly up the beach. 

They skirted the open area where the prisoners had 
been cutting timber, and dug up their equipment, which 
they had hidden just beyond. They climbed the ridges 
above the sandy bay where the leper colony kept their 
dug-out canoe. They pushed through the thick, feathery 
darkness of the softwood jungle until they came to the 
giant tree-fern that marked the beginning of the faint trail 
to the dam. Thanks to Koram, they could find it under 
the dense foliage, but it would be difficult for the Japanese 
to do so. The climb was steep and rough, and they were 
glad to see the grey concrete face of the dam glimmer 
through the darkness—and still more glad when a cautious 
greeting from the shadows told them that Blow’s party 
had made it. The seven excited men found it hard to keep 
their voices low as they compared notes. 

“All we’ve got to do now is to see you off, Jock,” said 
Blow jubilantly, “and then come back and wait for our 
private yacht to sail in and pick us up.” He ran his fingers 
through his fair hair. “I hope those boongs don’t let us 
down. We had enough trouble making contact with them 
and arranging for the boat.” 

“You'll be right, Rex,”’ said McLaren. “We'll be seeing 
you soon enough. But we'll beat you to Tawi Tawi in our 
own little canoe. Any bets?” They laughed, but McLaren | 
knew that the other party thought he and his two compan- 
ions would never make the dangerous crossing in their small 
dug-out boat. 

“See you in Tawi Tawi,” said McLaren, as the three 
prepared to move off down the hill. 

“Just a moment, Jock,” said Blow. “Charlie and I are 
coming down to see you off.” 

As they climbed down the cliff that overlooked the leper 
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colony they saw faint lights gleaming below, where the 
native lepers, numbering about one hundred and eighty, 
were preparing to sleep. It was half past ten, and the moon 
had not yet shown above the black hulk of mountain, The 
beach lay clear and clean. 

Too clear—for a moment the world stopped still. There 
was no sign of the boat. Frantically their eyes bored into 
the darkness, and they breathed again as they made out 
its shape lying at anchor a short way out on the black water 
of the bay. The five men scrambled down to the beach. 

Wagner and Blow swam out to the dug-out while the 
others prepared their equipment for boarding. But when 
Wagner and Blow hauled up the anchor, made of an assort- 
ment of scrap-iron, the sound came in across the water 
with all the brazen clamour of an alarm bell. Lights 
flickered in the buildings of the leper colony, and began to 
move cautiously down towards the water. Soon the faces 
of the lepers became visible in the light of the faint lamps 
they held above them, peering and chattering among them- 
selves, 

The lepers had some freedom because they were respected 
by the Japanese, as were madmen. Wherever the Japanese 
had landed they had by-passed the lazarets and the asylums 
for the insane, whereas they had bayoneted patients in other 
hospitals. They had left undisturbed two Scottish doctors 
in charge of the lazaret above Kuala Lumpur, thus enabling 
them to operate an escape route for prisoners across to 
Sumatra. 

Now the lepers came crowding round McLaren, Kennedy, 
and Butler, waving their gruesome, fingerless hands and 
stumbling on their toeless feet. “No, no, masters!” they 
wailed. “Do not take our boat. We have to catch the fish 
to eat. We shall die. No, masters, .. .” 

Blow and Wagner paddled the flat-bottomed dug-out 
into the beach and jumped out to hold it steady while 
the other three packed their gear in and climbed aboard. 
The lepers screamed angrily, threatening them with mis- 
shapen fists. Lamps were jogging away across the beach 
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towards the path that would lead them to the prison camp 
over the mountain ridge and to their Japanese guardians. 
Blow and Wagner climbed cautiously in after the others, 
as the lepers hobbled after them, alternately threatening 
and pleading. McLaren and Butler, seating themselves 
side by side, dug their crude paddles into the water and 
paddled furiously. 

Starlight was on the sea and their paddles left swirls of 
phosphorescent light in the black water and showered 
jewelled drops after each plunge. The escapees counted 
the time it would take for the lepers to raise the alarm, 
for they knew they had to put distance between themselves 
and Berhala so at dawn they could hide away from the eyes 
of the “Nippon Wild Eagles”. Their confidence grew as the 
busy lights from the shore grew smaller behind them. 

“Well, we’re away,” said McLaren, panting but not easing 
up on the frantic paddling. 

“Yeah,” gasped Butler. “I thought those bloody lepers 
were going to have a go at us.” 

McLaren snorted. “H’m! They could have tried, but as 
far as I’m concerned, I’m going by fair means or foul.” 

He was confident now that the cards were falling right. 
This time there would be no fatal mistakes and no depend- 
ency on others. 

They paddled round the point of the small bay, then halted 
while Blow and Wagner dropped over the side. Both men 
were good swimmers; Blow had been a champion in Bris- 
bane. “Good-bye, good luck!” they shouted, and they swam 
back into the gloom towards the shore. The Japanese were 
already running down to the lepers’ beach, but Blow and 
Wagner plunged at once into the mountain jungle and 
rejoined their own party safely. 

By first light the three men in the dug-out were thirty-six 
miles along the Borneo coast towards the Sulu group. They 
had more than one hundred and sixty miles to go before 
they could reach the string of islands lying like stepping 

stones between the eastern tip of Borneo and the long beak 
of Mindanao, the southern island of the Philippines. 
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On the map Mindanao looks like a turkey in full flight 
across the long line of islands running from northern 
Australia to the mainland of China. It was a vital stepping 
stone for the Japanese on their way to Australia. 

The route that McLaren and his companions were 
following was the traditional one used for centuries by the 
smugglers and pirates from the islands of the Philippines. 
The Moros, the raiding Arabs of the southern seas, had long 
sailed down from Mindanao past that chain of smaller 
islands to Borneo, from which they would snatch their 
slaves. In the pre-war years Sandakan had been an almost 
duty-free port and there the Moros used to go on spending 
sprees. Quite frequently they would revert to their earlier 
habits and nose their cumpits—fast sailing craft fifty feet 
long, built on lifeboat lines, and carrying forty feet of 
rainbow-coloured sail made from banana-leaf fibre—into 
the coast of Borneo, and snatch up Dusun women from the 
rickety coastal villages. 

The cumpits and their crews knew the route blindfold, 
and Moros, their hair tinged to ginger by sea and sun, 
would spend most of the day squatting by the clay cooking 
pot set in the sand-box under a plaited awning. When the 
wind dropped at nightfall, they would push out the long 
oars and bend over them while the helmsman on the great 
sweep oar sang for the wind. Usually it would not be long 
before the gay sail filled, for in these waters at night the 
land wind blew. 

McLaren had no sail or long oars nor any song for a 
wind. The endless trudging with the rough paddles across 
the water dulled the thoughts of the three men, who were 
so immersed in the slogging toil, that if one of the his- 
toric galleons that sailed these waters hundreds of years 
before had hove to beside them, they would barely have 
noticed, 

There was only one thought to occupy their minds— 
“Every stroke puts the Japs farther behind us.” They tried 
ates think of fast Japanese boats and aircraft in pursuit 
of them. 
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At daylight the dug-out nosed into Dewhurst Bay. They 
were fortunate that along this north-east coast of Borneo 
there were many such bays and inlets in which they could 
take refuge; most other parts of the Borneo coast were 
inhospitable, with only rare shelter. The mountains were 
dappled purple, with white morning mist swelling out of 
the valleys behind the mangrove-fringed shore. They 
paddled into a river inlet and jumped out, slipping deeply 
into the deep mud, then carried the dug-out into the 
mangrove. The mosquitoes struck up a symphony of 
welcome on high notes. 

The drone of the first plane came just after they had 
settled back under the grey-leafed cover. They watched it 
go by, flying low over the coastline, searching perhaps for 
them. All day long the planes came over, while the three 
men sprawled in as much ease as the mud and mosquitoes 
would allow. Once a fighter swooped low, peering into the 
inlets, and banked almost overhead. McLaren spat. “They 
won't get us,” he said with conviction. 

At nightfall they pushed off again, paddling more slowly 
now, with a sullen stiffness in their muscles and pain in their 
blistered hands. They did not travel far that night and 
camped next morning on Driftwood Point, the southern 
extremity of Dewhurst Bay, where they raided the native 
fish-traps out in the warm coastal water. They scaled 
coconut-trees and pulled out the soft cabbage-like foliage— 
known as “millionaire’s fruit salad”—and ate it with raw 
fish. Sway-backed, long-snouted wild pigs came grunting 
round their hiding-place, and McLaren tried out his 
revolver, but if he hit them they went plunging speedily 
back into bamboo and the trailing rattan palms. They tried 
to catch the small jungle crabs that scuttled noisily across 
the leaf carpets on the banks of the shallow, quick-flowing 
stream, until a plane roared over, and it was their turn to 
scuttle for cover. 

They were able to paddle harder that night, with their 
muscles looser. But the voyage was a nightmare one, for 
they paddled into a sea frequently spiked with rock outcrops. 
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Time and time again they thought they had run ashore, and 
yet when they plunged the paddle they almost upset the 
canoe as they lunged off-balance into deep water. The heat 
was heavy and they could smell the rank mud that lay far 
out beyond the mangroves. At dawn steam rose like fog 
from the mud, and they saw clearly an estuary that poured 
a path of muddy water out into the sea. 

“Segama River,” said McLaren with satisfaction. 

“Don’t be silly,” said Butler. “We haven’t paddled that 
far yet.” 

“That’s the Segama,” said McLaren with conviction, and 
they turned into the wide river mouth that now, at low 
tide, was a maze of small streams running through thick, 
gurgling mud. Behind the river mouth a forest of good 
timber covered the narrow plain, but they were unable to 
find a channel deep enough to paddle nearer that attractive 
shelter. 

They climbed out and sank waist deep in the hot mud. 
The river was almost a mile wide at the mouth, and the 
sand-bars and mud-banks wrinkled its bed between the 
mangroves on either bank. As the sun rose a reeking odour 
came from the steaming, sucking mud. The three men 
floundered clumsily through stagnant, chocolate-coloured 
pools as they tried to drag the dug-out to the mangrove 
shelter on the bank. Eventually, because they were now in 
an exposed position, they had to be content to drag the 
canoe beside a green-mossed tree-trunk half buried in 
silt and camouflage it with twigs. Then they floundered 
into the mangrove, cooked breakfast, and quickly fell 
asleep. The sun was high in the sky when they were awakened 
by a shout. 

They peered through the branches and saw a native 
outrigger canoe coming upstream. A wide sheet of tidal 
water covered the river bed, and their own canoe was lifting, 
floating, and turning slowly into the stream. 

McLaren shouted to the natives, who, following his frantic 
gestures, quickly rescued the dug-out and brought it in to 
the bank. A friendly conversation followed, and they warned 
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him that the Japanese used the Segama River, their launches 
and barges carrying timber down it from inland regions; 
indeed, when the tide was up, the river became a busy 
traffic lane. 

After helping the Australians carry the dug-out under 
cover, the natives squatted in the shade talking of the times 
before the Japanese had come to Borneo. They asked 
the white men their names, and when McLaren told his 
they laughed and shouted with glee. 

“Tuan,” said the older man of the party, “before the 
Japanese came there was Tuan McLaren here with his wife. 
He worked with the Borneo Timber Company on this 
river. A good man.” 

“My cousin,” said McLaren, with a vague memory of a 
cousin in Borneo before the war. 

This seemed to cement their friendship. The natives 
brought from their boat a fine load of fish, which they 
immediately cooked, and together they all settled down toa 
feast. That night the old man sent his two sons with fresh 
water and fish and native sweet potatoes, and then these 
good Samaritans helped the Australians to drag their 
craft back into the dying stream. As the tide flowed out 
they were frequently stranded on a mud-bank, and as a 
result made slow progress that night, half paddling, half 
dragging their boat across the pools, the mud, and the 
sand. At dawn they beached on a small island in the mouth 
of the Segama, where the natives again brought them fresh 
water and fish. - 

They spent the day watching the orang-utans, the big 
apes of the Borneo jungle, fossicking along the mainland 
shore for shellfish or salt. Occasionally one straightened up 
to his five feet or so and stared across at the island. “Just 
like a Jap,” commented McLaren. At times a frigate-bird, 
riding high and motionless in the sky, caught the light like 
a@ mirror and gave the quick impression of an aircraft, 
poised and watching; or the discordant cry of a bird on the 
coastline came like a faint challenge. 

That night they continued on their way, leaving mangrove, 
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apes, and friendly natives. They paddled on towards 
Tambisan Island, which was to be their embarkation point 
for the dangerous voyage across the open water of Sibutu 
Passage to Tawi Tawi. 

On the night of 7th June they made landfall on the island 
and pulled their dug-out ashore, covering it with bushes. 
They took cover in the pleasant shade of a coconut planta- 
tion to rest before the hazardous crossing. Two peaceful 
days were spent here on lawn-like grass beneath the palms, 
while native boys, collecting coconuts and tending goats, 
passed by their secluded hollow without noticing them. 

On the night of 10th June McLaren decided he should 
carry out a reconnaissance of the island, to judge if, in 
fact, his directions were correct. In addition to gaining 
fresh directions from friendly natives, he learnt that just 
outside Tambisan village lived two intensely pro-Japanese 
Sikhs, so the three Australians decided to move out 
immediately on the seventy-mile crossing. 

Clouds were moving gloomily across the moon and a 
clean breeze was rising when the men paddled out to the 
open sea. Soon the sea began to hit the blunt bows heavily; 
the waves ran high along the sides of the dug-out, occas- 
ionally spilling in. Then, as the wind rose and the sky 
darkened the waves began to race down on them with 
angry white heads, threatening in the blackness. The men 
bent more heavily behind the paddles as the clumsy dug-out 
shied away from the towering waves and wallowed danger- 
ously in the jolting troughs. The wind was before them, 
pushing against their bodies and blinding them with a 
whipping spray. Finally they were forced to turn back, and 
landed at Hog Point on this eastern tip of the Borneo coast. 

For two days they watched the sea batter at the coast 
and slowly subside to a peaceful calm. On the night of 12th 
June they tried again, pushing out on a sea that shone 
without a ripple, a vast surface of dull-burnished metal, to 
the faint horizon. They paddled with all their strength and, 
in the first light of morning, saw a purple shadow on the 
horizon. They had sighted Tawi Tawi. 
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But the seas rose with the rising sun, and again they 
found heavy water lunging at the dug-out and spinning it 
in a flurry of cross-currents. Clouds grew thick and hid 
the sun, and a heavy wind rose so that they were unable to 
see the distant land through a mist of spray. It was too 
late to turn back now. 

They battled desperately on, hoping fervently that no 
Japanese aircraft or patrol boat would sight them on this 
last lap to safety. It was not until late that afternoon that 
they were tossed into the lee of a coral ridge jutting out from 
the rocky coastline. The fierce wind sent shivers running 
through the grey scrub on the ridge above the rocks, but 
they were comparatively sheltered. 

McLaren climbed wearily out of the dug-out. “I’m going 
up this ridge here to see if there is a village or anything 
about. If I don’t come back, don’t come looking for me,” 
he said. 

They were not sure whether the Japanese were in active 
occupation, or whether natives lived here, and if so whether 
they were friendly. They were not even sure that they had 
actually landed on Tawi Tawi. 

McLaren climbed the ridge, taking handholds on the 

scrub. Reaching the top, he saw a plateau stretching across 
the island, which was itself separated by a waterway from 
a larger island. He was in fact on Sanga Sanga, though he 
did not know it then. He saw houses and a few horses 
grazing on the main island to the north, so he went back 
down the ridge to the boat, and they took up the oars once 
more. 
A banca, paddled by a solitary native, came dipping 
out from the shore of the main island. They waited as it 
drew nearer. When it was almost alongside, its occupant, 
a young native boy, rolled into the shallow off-shore water, 
then came thrusting through the sea, waist-deep, to the 
dug-out. Salt water, or tears, streamed down his brown face, 
and he kissed each of the three haggard white men, crying 
out, “Oh, Americano, Americano!” 

With his smattering of Asiatic languages, McLaren 
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tried to ask whether there were any Japanese on the island. 
The boy picked up the word Japan, and with much shaking 
of his head replied in good English, “No Japanese on the 
island.” 

In a flood of words he went on to say that the Japanese 
had landed on the island and burnt down the main town of 
Batu Batu. He asked them to follow him, and they paddled 
their dug-out after his nimble outrigger. 

The boy was a ten-year-old Filipino named Quizon 
Usman, and he led the Australians into the Bonao Channel, 
which runs between the two islands. There, in the calmer 
water where the cliffs ranged high and close on either side, 
they saw sailing towards them a junk like a craft out of a 
fairy tale. 

Great mounds of pineapples rose from the deck below the 
coloured lattice sail, while towards the upcurved after- 
part another great mound of golden bananas was heaped. 
It dwarfed the salt-whitened dug-out as it drew along- 
side. 

The three Australians sat silent and bewildered, while 
cries of welcome rang out across the narrow channel; 
then a shower of fruit poured down on them, bouncing off 
the side and cascading over their heads and shoulders, 
filling the boat until it began to tilt under the load. 

Waving their hands in protest and laughing with relief 
at this tumultuous welcome, the Australians paddled in 
the track of the guiding outrigger to a spot where a house 
of weatherworn timber, with a plaited bamboo roof, leant 
out over the water on barnacle-encrusted stilts. This, they 
learnt, was the home of Quizon Usman’s parents. His father 
was a schoolteacher who was later to be executed by the 
Japanese for assisting guerrillas. Where his house now’ 
leant out over the shallow sea American wharves and navy 
installations would be built as a stepping stone on the road 
back to Manila. 

The three men loosened their grip on the handles of their 
rough paddles. The fatigue they had beaten back for so long 
flooded through their aching bodies. The sea they had fought 
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whispered gently round their faithful dug-out. Behind 
them the junk was motionless, the crew watching them in 
silence from the railings. 

Unshaven, heavy-eyed, with grey showing round his chin 
and his mousy hair plastered in untidy tails over his forehead, 
McLaren looked up at the schoolteacher who came running 
to greet them, hands outstretched in welcome. 

“Well, we made it,” said McLaren dully, 

Butler sat with his head sunk forward and his shoulders 
heaving brokenly. 

Young Quizon and his parents insisted on supporting the 
weary men up the slope and into the house. Amid apologies 
for the fare, the teacher and his wife and son pressed native 
cakes and biscuits and cups of steaming coffee on the three 
men. They scurried about, killing chickens, roasting 
vegetables and peeling fruits in preparation of a feast of 
welcome. 

That night the three Australians, stuffed with food and 
glowing with the warmth of the welcome they had received, 
were taken in a large outrigger craft on a twenty-mile 
voyage round the rocky coast to what remained of Batu 
Batu, the main town on Tawi Tawi. 

Although Berhala lay far behind them, the Australians 
had, in fact, merely transported themselves from one section 
of Japanese occupied territory to another, and so were free 
men only to a degree. 

They were free enough, however, for McLaren’s purposes. 
At dawn on 13th June, just ten days after they had walked 
out of the prison camp, they joined the guerrillas. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE NEW GUERRILLAS 


COLONEL ALEXANDRAJO SUAREZ, late of the 
Philippine Constabulary and now of the Philippine Irregular 
Army, marched stiffly down the jetty to meet his visitors. 
He held himself rigid in his patched civilian clothes, but 
bowed when he reached the Australians, and held out his 
hand in welcome. He was a swarthy middle-aged man, whose 
partly Spanish ancestry showed in his features and bearing. 

Politely he asked them who they were and from where 
they had come. Armed Filipinos stood in a half-circle, 
watching them closely, their rifles at the ready and a wari- 
ness in their narrowed eyes. Later the Australians learnt 
that the guerrillas suspected them of being German spies. 

They were led through the ruins of the town. Only 
charred weatherboard was left of its fine homes and 
buildings. A big septic tank marked the site of the con- 
stabulary barracks. Before the Japanese swept down from 
the north, the island of Bongao below Sanga Sanga had 
been an important base for the United States Navy, and 
Batu Batu had been the popular leave town for the sailors. 
Now the wary-eyed men walked through avenues of charred 
stumps to houses that had been hurriedly made from plaited 


bamboo. In one of these the Australians were given rough ° 


quarters. 

They rested that day, and at night, with the fragrance of 
tropical flowers heavy on the air, Suarez led them along a 
road winding gently through the hills until they came toa 
patch of jungle and a hut hidden by the trees. Suarez 
pushed open the door and the Australians found themselves 
staring at dials and knobs that gleamed in the light of an 
oil lamp. A Filipino guerrilla operator tapped out a message, 
which was relayed to an operator in Australia, informing 
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the Australian authorities that three men claiming to be 
survivors of the Eighth Division had broken out of a Jap- 
anese prison camp. 

In Australia nothing was known at this time of what had 
happened to the Eighth Division after Singapore fell. So 
when this strange message of three escapees came tapping 
out of enemy-held territory, the Intelligence men sniffed 
at the situation with caution. 

The returning message asked for their full names and 
army numbers, where they had lived in Australia, and who 
had lived in the houses next door and opposite to their own. 
The Australians, the perspiration shining on their thin 
faces in the heat of the smoky hut, made the appropriate 
answers. For several nights this radio cross-examination 
went on until at last came the message: “We're glad to 
have you in the area. Now here are your orders. . . .” 

These were still the early days of guerrilla organization. 
Although a powerful transmitter operated from the guerrilla 
headquarters commanded by Colonel W. W. Fertig, an 
American, in Mindanao, efficient communication had not 
been widely established. The guerrilla forces themselves 
were short of arms and ammunition, and often of food, 
and were without effective leadership in many districts. 
No procedures were yet laid down, and there was little 
control or co-ordination of the activities of the roaming 
bands. 

The Australians, once their credentials had been estab- 
lished, found they had nothing to do in Tawi Tawi at first 
but relax, their only serious worry being the fate of the other 
- escape party, of whom nothing had been heard. 

They shifted into quarters in a house occupied by an 
American veteran of the Spanish-American war. The old 
war of 1898-9 was not forgotten on these islands, where 
many of the men who had fought against the Spaniards 
had stayed in the country after the enemy had moved out. 
This veteran was Mr Stratton, a pioneering American of 
the old military tradition, still straight-backed at sixty-seven, 
who had been appointed governor of a province in the 
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Philippines after he had married a Moro woman in Min- 
danao. She was a cook who turned the limited food supplies 
into mouth-watering dishes, so that the three men put on 
weight. McLaren told Colonel Suarez about Blow’s party, 
and volunteered to take a boat back to Berhala in search of 
them. But Suarez thought it better to send off a native craft. 
The crew were given a description of the party and told to use 
the names of McLaren, Butler, and Kennedy as a password. 

No sooner had the boat sailed off than the three men were 
invited to a barbecue feast at a village on the other side of 
the island—an invitation they accepted gladly. 

With guerrillas to guide them, they set off for the feast, 
wrapped in sarongs. The one good road across Tawi Tawi 
passed through scenery that would delight a tourist, but 
already the Australians had learnt to look at natural beauty 
with the eye of a guerrilla fighter, considering whether that 
mantle of green would provide good cover, whether those 
graceful palms would yield a meal of coconuts, and whether 
the white crescent of beach, with its peaceful open aspect, 
was a place where an unwary man might be filled with lead. 
Tawi Tawi was feared for its vicious malarial atmosphere, 
so many people lived on the islands scattered about and 
came across to work in the ricefields on Tawi Tawi, for rice 
grew well on the hillsides or in the valleys between the rough 
mountains of the longisland. _ ' 

It was a clear crisp morning, and they were hungry by 
the time they arrived at the village, where a big timber fire 
blazed in the square. Their arrival was the signal for 
natives to sit down at their musical instruments, which 
were fashioned out of wood and shaped like coffins with 
bamboo, sounding in graduating pitches, laid across them. 
The women came to the fire and made little rissoles on 
spits and turned them over the coals, while the carcass of a 
bullock, already partly cooked, was placed on a giant spit 
across the fire. 

The smell of the cooking meats whetted the visitors’ appe- 
tites, and they eagerly accepted coconut shells filled with thin 
milky tuba, a fiery liquid made from young coconuts. The 
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music drummed faster. The hot meat was passed round, 
then more tuba, and then the native girls and men moved 
out into the square, kicking up the dust as they danced. 

The feasting, drinking, and dancing went on all day until 
at dusk a faint but growing hum scattered the revellers into 
hiding-places. The music stopped, and only a spiral of 
smoke moved in the square as a low-flying fighter aircraft, 
with the red disc of Nippon underneath its wings, roared 
over the village, then climbed away over the hills and the 
interior of the island. The shadow of Japan had fallen on 
the feast, and the dance was ended. 

On 30th June McLaren heard cries from a look-out, and 
ran down to the waterfront to see a native boat coming 
slowly in. Men were lining its sides and waving; he could 
see Blow’s fair hair. There were five Australians—Blow, 
Wagner, Steele, and Gillon, and in addition Warrant 
Officer Wallace, the man who had escaped earlier and been 
hidden in the jungle by the police boy. 

The boat beached and the five new-comers jumped out, 
pumping hands and thumping McLaren, Butler, and 
Kennedy on the back. They exchanged stories of their 
ordeals. The others listened open-mouthed as McLaren told 
them how they had battled across the sea in the tiny dug-out. 

“We thought you’d never make it, Jock,” said Blow 


cheerfully. “And it was ourselves who bloody nearly didn’t 


make it. If you hadn’t sent that boat for us we'd have still 
been living off the land on Berhala. Those Japs were right 
on our hammer all the time. They had patrols out, and they 
bloody nearly got us plenty of times. Brother, I was never 
so glad to see a boat arrive! The trouble was that when it 
came we had to get through the Jap lines to make contact. 
I tell you, Jock, we’re mighty lucky to be here.” 

Again the radio carried news back to Australia and, next 
in the communication link-up, the Australians wrote 
letters home. These letters were taken by the native couriers 
by boat to the guerrilla headquarters on the north of Min- 
danao, and from there by submarine to Darwin. The letters 
were rigidly censored, and those who received them were 
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warned that the lives of their loved ones might depend 
upon the security with which these letters were held. The 
replies came back to Mindanao one year later. 

Some of the Australians were anxious to get home. 
They felt they would rather do their fighting with the A..F. 
than with these very irregular forces. It was realized also 
that someone must get back to Australia to tell just what 
was going on in the Japanese prison camps. But in the 
guerrilla headquarters in Mindanao the American officers 
were not particularly concerned about shipping escaped 
Australian prisoners back home. They had other problems— 
for example, how to keep their heads above water in this 
uneven fight against the Japanese until supplies and 
reinforcements came. They were keen about getting men in 
rather than getting them out. Reinforcements and equip- 
ment were merely trickling into the Philippines by sub- 
marine, and though the guerrilla forces were seriously 
training and slowly building up strength they were not yet 
at all formidable. At this stage the most useful work they 
could do was to establish an efficient intelligence service 
and to set up coast-watching stations to observe and report 
on Japanese shipping. 

It was to set up one of these coast-watching points that 
two American guerrillas made their way by small craft 
down from headquarters with a powerful radio transmitter, 
and with orders and experienced advice for the outpost 
band with which the Australians were staying. 

The Australians established their first coast-watching 
look-out on Thumb Hill, a 4000-foot peak on Tawi Tawi. 
The guerrillas rigged a 700-foot ladder made from light 
timber on the most precipitous side. This ladder saved miles 
of walking up a gentler slope. On the summit was a stretch 
of pleasant meadowland, where all day long the grass 
rippled under a cool breeze. Lying comfortably in the clean 
grass, the look-out could see Japanese shipping moving 
slowly over the sea like dull-painted toys on a burnished 
metal tray. A system of flag signals was used to send 
information down to the radio transmitting hut, from which 
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it was flashed to headquarters and nar to the United 
States Navy network. 

Away in the distance, they often saw a Japanese ship 
falter, halted by a torpedo, uptilt and disappear. They knew 
that once the Japanese suspected what was happening on 
the island they would attack, and they could hardly defend 
themselves with their couple of dozen rifles and a meagre 
two thousand rounds of ammunition, nor did they have 
sufficient food to enable them to retreat into the hills for 
any length of time. 

But when a party of Japanese did come to Batu Batu, 
they did not come as conquerors but as survivors of a large 
ship that had been sunk during the night out of sight of 
Thumb Hill. They were a sorry collection of men, burnt 
by explosion and sun, rowing thankfully into Batu Batu, 
expecting the tender commiseration and attention of a 
Japanese occupying force. Instead, they found Batu Batu 
in the hands of their enemies. They climbed sheepishly out of 
the lifeboats and huddled together, leaving their dead behind, 
rolling in the red-tinged water that swilled in the boats. 

McLaren, now in charge of the force there, ordered the 
survivors to line up, and questioned them through a Moor 
woman who had once been married to a Japanese. He asked 
them about their ship and destination. Charlie Wagner 
stood beside him, listening to the replies, occasionally 
throwing in a question. 

It was soon evident that the Japanese were all seasoned 
seamen, many having visited Australia and other parts of 
the world. They all answered readily, with the exception 
of one man, whom McLaren had noticed when he first 
landed, then wearing an Imperial Army Tunic with the 
badges of a two-star private, but now coatless and dressed 
like the others. 

“Get your tunic,” said McLaren abruptly. The Japanese 
looked at him with his mouth twisted down in contempt, 
strolled arrogantly away, and returned wearing his tunic. 

“What's happened to your two stars?” asked McLaren 
with a thin smile. 
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In Japanese the soldier denied he had any rank and then, 
as he watched McLaren’s smile and Wagner’s serene face, 
burst into tears. 

“You cut off my head,” he said. 

“You bastard!” said McLaren. “‘You can speak English.” 

He had often seen the Japanese working that trick, 
pretending they did not know English and, having heard 
what they wanted, breaking into a version of English that 
showed they understood quite plainly what had been said. 

“We've got no ammunition to waste on these,”’ said 
McLaren. 

“And no tucker to keep them alive on,” said Wagner 

steadily. 
“Tt’s all very well saying you should liberate prisoners 
if you can’t feed them,” said McLaren, “but what’s to stop 
them killing you, once they’re loose in the jungle? And if 
they catch you, will they liberate you?” He smiled mirth- 
lessly, remembering the swollen bodies of women and 
children scattered along the road to Kulai, and the screams 
of the tortured in Pudu Jail. “I’ve seen too much of their 
little ways.” 

These Japanese were “liberated” with the sword. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
FIRST TO GO 


ON Sth August 1943 one of the look-outs reported that a 
Japanese fishing launch had pulled into the wharf at 
Bongao Island, just off the southern tip of Tawi Tawi, so 
McLaren, Wagner, and Kennedy set off to investigate. 

McLaren had taken a great fancy to Wagner. They knew 
each could rely completely upon the other in any situation. 
They were the long and short, the chatty and the wordless. 
They were variations on the same theme—both thorough 
fighting men. It was dark when they arrived at the Bongao 
area, which once used to serve as an American naval base, 
and silently beached the banca, crawling down a narrow 
neck of land to the wooden wharf. 

There they found, not a fishing boat, but a 100-foot 
submarine chaser. In the darkness they examined the 4.5 
guns, the searchlights and depth charges. They heard the 
slithering sound of Japanese rubber shoes on the steel 
deck and backed away into the gloom. 

The dawn crept quietly on, bringing the machine-guns 
and heavier armament on the vessel into clearer view. It 
brought the Japanese out, hawking and spitting and making 
water over the side. The Australians, lying in their shelter, 
counted thirty-five when the crewmen lined up on parade. 

So here were the Japs they had expected to find. The odds 
of more than ten to one sent the three Australians into a 
huddle, and they decided to make a more detailed study 
of the situation. In the fuller light they were able to see the 
crumbling ruins of an old Spanish fort which commanded a 
position of vantage over the narrow entrance to the channel. 

The engines of the sub-chaser started up with a throaty 
sound, while Japanese officers mounted the bridge. Running 
at the double, crouching behind bushes and boulders, the 
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Australians reached the old fort, falling into firing positions 
behind the stones. 

The water bubbled and boiled under the stern as the ship 
backed out from the wharf and manoeuvred the ninety- 
degree turn to pass the end of the jetty and nose out through 
the narrow channel. It moved steadily forward, into the 
sights of the Australians’ light weapons. 

At less than one hundred yards’ range the head of the 
Japanese on the bridge came into McLaren's sights. He 
squeezed the trigger. 

That opening burst of fire shattered the morning calm and 
three men toppled on the bridge. Kennedy raked the wheel- 
house with an automatic rifle. Glass shattered, wood 
splintered, and Japanese ran in panic across the deck. For 
a minute there was pandemonium, then black smoke 
poured from the stack as the ship veered back onto a course ~ 
for the open sea. Five hundred yards away, her bows lifting 
to the swell, the chaser opened up her machine-guns in a 
useless flurry of fire. 

Their work done, the Australians climbed into their 
outrigger and sailed back to Batu Batu. 

They were not so jubilant when they found that four native 
guerrillas had died that morning during an attack on the 
barracks by a Japanese bomber. It had obviously flown in 
as a result of a radio call for assistance from the sub-chaser, 
and it certainly seemed that now they could expect to be 
attacked in force by the Japanese. 

Strangely enough, the Japanese were not the most serious 
danger to the guerrillas on Tawi Tawi at that time. More 
dangerous was a force of pro-Japanese Moros on the 
northern part of the island. 

The Moro people were some of the fiercest fighters in 
the world. They were as individualistic in their chacteristics 
as the Irish, and neither the Filipinos, the Spanish, nor the 
Americans had been able to bring them under control. 
Although the heavy hand of Spain had successfully crushed 
the indigenous civilization of the Filipinos, they had not 
subdued the Mohammedan culture of the Moro country 
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in Mindanao and the Moro islands nearby. The Moros took 
to raiding, piracy, and slavery as a natural way of life. Their 
chieftains, the datus, were men of fierce determination, 
showing traces of Arab blood in their tall narrow heads 
and high-ridged noses. 

They were accustomed to being armed and, like the 
tribesmen of the north-west frontier of India, they made 
their own guns and cannons—a craft they had learnt from 
the Chinese and Arabs. They made guns that shot straight 
and killed at hundreds of yards, and almost worshipped their 
weapons. There was only one thing that could distract them 
from fighting. They would break off a battle in order to pray 
at sunrise and sunset, and would put aside a war for the 
entire month of Ramadhan, during which the womenfolk 
did the work, while the men fasted before feasting. 

The Moro women wore their hair in a tight bun on the 
side of the head and the sarong wrapped in the traditional 
fashion of the race. Their faces had a serene beauty, but 
they massaged their lips to thicken them, and their teeth 
were usually stained with betel-nut. The Moro men were 
intensely jealous of their own womenfolk and would use 
the filigreed kris, curved razor sharp, on any man who 
molested their women—as the American troops later found 
to their cost. The Moros were adept in the use of these 
traditional knives. With either the curved kris or the straight 
bolo, they could take off a man’s head with one stroke. 

Just as the Moros as a whole had resisted the Spaniards, 
then the Americans, and always the Filipinos, so they 
resisted the Japanese. Like the Chinese in Malaya, they 
operated from jungle hide-outs, where they amassed 
supplies of ammunition abandoned by the Americans in 
1942, and all kinds of other materials, even cars. 

But there were groups of pro-Japanese Moros, and onesuch 
group was a danger to the guerrillas who operated on Tawi 
Tawi. It was therefore decided that McLaren, with Blow, 
Gillon, Butler, and three native fighters, would set off for an 
old Spanish fort which the hostile Moros were occupying. 

Such stone forts, which had been built by the colonizing 
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Spaniards, covered five or six acres with barracks, parade- 
grounds and dungeons, behind stone walls that were 
sometimes fifteen feet thick, in which the Spaniards had 
built rooms to withstand long sieges by the Moros. The 
forts were dotted in profusion across the Philippines, their 
thick walls weatherworn, defiant of modern bullets. 

The guerrilla party trudged towards the fort area, and 
as they passed through flat cultivated country native women 
turned quickly inside the doorways of their timber houses, 
hiding their faces. Hostility and fear were in the air as the 
Australians marched on, ears and eyes alert. 

At last they came to a creek where they sat down to rest 
in the shade. Butler stretched his lanky body on the bank, 
while McLaren stared across the creek at a near-by scrub- 
covered hill. : 

“TI don’t much like it here,” McLaren said finally. “I’ve 
got a feeling there’s somebody about. We’d better push on, 
otherwise we'll be getting shot up.” 

He swung round quickly as he heard a rattle in the 
mangrove down towards the creck mouth—probably a crab. 

Nobody moved, so he said, ““Well, what are we going to 
do? Sit here and get shot, or what?” He was uneasy, 
recalling the way the native women and children had 
scattered out of their way as they had passed through the 
villages. “Well, what about it?” he said again. 

Butler looked up. “Oh, shut up, Jock!’’ he said languidly. 
“Stop worrying. You’re not leading the party. Blow is in 
charge of this, isn’t he?” 

Rex Blow was their senior in rank and his opinion was 
that the unfriendly Moros would retreat back into the hill 
country and avoid action. 

McLaren’s eyes continued to rove across the mangrove 
to the scrubby hill and the shadowed mountains behind, 
“All J want to know is whether we are going back or going 
on,” he said. 

“Let’s go on,” said Blow, putting an end to the talk, and 
the small force rose and waded through the quick stony creek 
to the unsheltered bank opposite. 
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They climbed up the bank and walked towards the scrub- 
covered hill, and suddenly the day exploded round them 
in a hail of lead. 

Gillon spun round, blood gushing from his left arm and 
hand and his legs. He had been hit with the fragments of 
nails and old iron fired from the double barrel of a shotgun. 
Lead whined round the rest of the party as they scattered 
for cover. 

Blow, tommy-gun at hip, ran forward and took cover 
beneath the hill under the positions occupied by the 
ambushers. The native guerrillas flopped into a hollow. 
Butler crouched behind a tree, while McLaren dropped 
flat in the open, firing when he saw movement in the cover 
and disregarding the lead whispering round him. 

Butler moved from behind the tree, cautiously, seeking 
a better position for himself. Then his hands flew to his 
chest and he groaned as he fell forward. McLaren wriggled 
to his side. Butler looked at him, and McLaren remembered 
how they had carried the oars out through the prison gate. 

“They’ve got me, Jock,” said Butler, and died. 

Triumphant shouts and jeers came from the hidden 
Moros. With Gillon seriously wounded and Butler dead, 
McLaren and Blow and the three native guerrillas seemed 
likely to be wiped out. 

One of the natives, quickly eniion the situation, made a 
dash from his prone position to join the ranks of the Moros. 
McLaren shot him dead as he ran. The two remaining 
huddled down closer to the moist earth. 

Again the Moros hooted and jeered as Blow and McLaren 
shouted, “Come on out, you bastards! Come on out and 
fight ” 

The Moros were confident, because their leader was in 
possession of a valuable anting-anting—a magic charm 
which he believed protected him from bullets. 

There were anting-antings for protection against aircraft, 
kris, or any other danger. This particular one was guaranteed 
protection against bullets. So the datu came out of the cover 
scornfully, his gun raised to remove Blow’s fair head from 
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his broad shoulders with a blast. Blow’s tommy-gun raked 
him across his body, the bullets sending him spinning back 
into the bushes. 

The magic of the anting-anting gone, the Moros withdrew 
in panic up the hill to consider their position. Blow and 
McLaren, with the two natives, scuttled back down the 
creek bank to more friendly cover, supporting the limp 
Gillon between them. They dressed his wounds in the shade. 

Then McLaren went back up the openslope, rescued Butler’s 
worthwhile possessions, and scuttled back to join his 
companions. Reluctantly, they were obliged to leave the 
body where it was. Later, the Moros came out of the scrub, 
cut off Butler’s head with a kris, and took it to a Japanese 
garrison on the island of Jolo, just to the north of Tawi 
Tawi; there it was sold for 2000 pesos so that the Japanese 
could mount it on a pole as a public warning of the fate 
reserved for guerrillas. 

McLaren tore his shirt into strips and made bandages 
for Gillon; then they carried him through miles of mangrove, 
over high country, through the cold of the hills, and the 
mosquito swarms of the coast, until by dawn they had 
left the hostile country behind them. 

For Gillon there was a slow and painful recovery from 
his wounds until proper medical treatment, a long time 
after, could repair some of the damage caused by the blast. 
Much later he went home to Australia by submarine. 

That first damaging engagement was in mid-August. 
Later in the month the Japanese bombers attacked Batu 
Batu without scoring a casualty. 

While they recuperated and fought occasional skirmishes 
on Tawi Tawi a visitor made his way secretly by sea across 
from Jesselton, in Japanese-occupied North Borneo. He 
was a Chinese named Dr Quong, who had a strange 
proposition. He wanted Colonel Suarez to bring a guerrilla 
force across the straits to capture the lightly held Jesselton, 
and he offered the money to finance the expedition. 

There was really nothing new about the idea. Pirates had 
done it in the past. The guerrillas realized, however, that 
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although they might take Jesselton the Japanese would 
soon be along from their neighbouring strongholds to 
recapture it. 

“Good God!” said McLaren, when he heard this proposal. 
“This man’s mad. I thought I was mad, but... .” 

Not even the news that the Chinese doctor had graduated 
from a Scottish university could alter his opinion of the 
plan. Finally the doctor left, undaunted and without 
assistance. He did, in fact, later organize an uprising by 
Chinese at Jesselton, in which he lost his head, 

Actually, the guerrilla forces on Tawi Tawi were in no 
condition to make any such sortie; they were, in fact, hard 
put to muster any effective strength for their own defence. 
They were under the constant strain of knowing that one 
day the Japanese might take more determined steps than 
at present to wipe out the handful of guerrillas on the 
island. It was uncomfortable, too, to know that the hostile 
Moros were crowing of victory farther north on the island 
and might decide to make a lunge at Batu Batu. In addition 
there was the constant menace of malaria, which laid low 
many of the Australians, and medicine and good food were 
scarce. Soon they began to feel that they must make some 
drastic move or die on Tawi Tawi. 

Growing more gaunt daily, their fevered eyes dull, they 
made their way up to the look-out post on Thumb Hill, 
searching the sea and reporting their finds; and they con- 
tinued to make arduous treks northward to keep the hostile 
Moro at bay. 

Suddenly, when they thought they had all been forgotten, 
the radio in the tiny hut up on the jungle road tapped out 
the message: “All Australians on Tawi Tawi will proceed 
to Mindanao and contact submarine for return to Australia.” 
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CHAPTER NINE 
TURNED FOR HOME 


McLAREN walked away from the happy, laughing men. 
On them the prospect of going home acted like champagne; 
to him the draught was flat. He knew that in Australia he 
would cither be invalided out or relegated to some garrison 
unit that was supposed by the authorities to be better suited 
to men over forty. There would be no more of the stealthy 
manoeuvring, the swift action of this buccanecring, desperate 
life... . 

The others began sorting out their meagre belongings 
talking of the welcome they expected back in Australia, the 
beer to be drunk, and the stories to be told. 

But they reckoned without the Japanese. 

For some time now, in their general intelligence report, 
the Australians had been telling Headquarters that extensive 
Japanese naval activities were going on around the island 
of Tawi Tawi, and it appeared that the Japanese were 
preparing to set up a naval base in the area. It seemed as 
though the Japanese, feeling farther south that the tide was 
turning, were preparing defences for withdrawal movements. 
Headquarters did not appear to take the suggestion seri- 
ously. But the Allied High Command, ‘like some of the 
guerrilla fighters, apparently thought the Japanese were 
so well entrenched in their forward position threatening 
Australia, that they had not time to think of retreat. 
They argued that if the Japanese considered they would 
have to retreat back along the road they had travelled 
so far as conquerors they would never have tolerated the 
guerrillas behind their lines, but would have wiped them out 
as they consolidated their own positions. 

The Japanese really entered the picture after the Aus- 
tralians received the news that they were going home. First 
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they came in waves of bombers, dropping their explosives 
day after day for ten days, and machine-gunning all signs 
of life. 

Between these raids the guerrillas unloaded a valuable 
cargo of sugar from a Chinese junk. They had observed 
this junk off Tawi Tawi, approached it in their outriggers, 
and, discovering that it was sailing under Japanese orders, 
had turned it into Batu Batu harbour at rifle point. The bags 
of sugar were piled on the wharf when the bombers came 
from the sea and after they had gone, leaving their craters 
behind them, the guerrillas set to work again, dispersing the 
bags round the burnt-out town before midnight. 

Exhausted after the unloading job, they were preparing 
to sleep when a sentry sounded the alarm. The Japs had 
come. A number of Japanese ships had moved in silently 
towards the harbour and lay like grey ghosts just off shore. 
According to plan, the guerrillas packed their food and 
picked up their rifles and tommy-gun and moved back into 
the low hills behind the town. 

There, they settled into the damp undergrowth as the 
light grew and watched the guns on the Japanese ships 
flicker faintly out in the grey morning mist. Shells raked the 
town area as the convoy’s lighter ships moved in closer to 
the waterfront, sweeping the barbed-wire entanglements 
with machine-gun fire. 

Then the watchers on the hill saw the Japanese infantry 
coming in to shore crowded in barges. Helmeted, heavily 
armed with bayonets fixed, the little men plunged into the 
shallows, hunched up as though expecting some returning 
fire, stumbling at the double through the mangrove. They 
numbered about two thousand and divided into two groups 
when they reached the town. One group went prodding 
cautiously into the burnt-out wrecks of houses, while the 
second group, with three natives guiding them, headed 
immediately out along the road to the radio hut in the jungle. 

The guerrillas watched the action with interest, noting 
how well the Japanese had been briefed on the location of the 
radiostation,andsaw theattacking party closein ontwoflanks. 
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The operators, as soon as shelling began, had carried 
out the drill they had so often practised, dismantling the 
sets and carrying the parts into the jungle as the Japanese 
raced up the road, and leaving behind them only a useless 
collection of old radio telephone equipment. 

The Japanese met no opposition as they charged into 
the hut, shouting their “‘banzais”’. 

McLaren and Wagner, watching from the hill, could 
hear the Japanese chattering excitedly as they came out 
again, carrying the useless equipment, and searched the 
surroundings, pulling aside the jungle creepers and poking 
into ferns. One soldier walked on the mossy log under which 
a major part of the transmitter had been hurriedly thrust, 
but noted nothing. The Japanese returned to town. 

Then a drama was played before the watchers on the hill. 
An old Moro cook, a half-blind, grey-haired, loyal old 
guerrilla fighter, carrying a useless radio battery, came 
jogging along the road into the very face of the approaching 
Japanese force. He could see them only as a blur. He never 
knew what hit him. It seemed as though two thousand 
machine-guns had opened up to send him rolling, jerking 
in the spurting dust, as the Japanese force opened fire on 
their first visible foe. They shouted frenziedly as they cut 
down the blind, tired old man, then stormed up and crowded 
around his body. 

Meanwhile, the soldiers in the town set alight everything 
that would burn in Batu Batu—with the exception of the 
lavatory buildings. From their hill positions the guerrillas 
watched the leaping flames, and a nasal voice was lifted in 
the good old army song: 

“Oh, don’t burn our houses down! 
Mother is willing to pay . 

The outhouses remained untouched ‘and the guerrillas 
were happy about this, for there was a launch and a valuable 
drum of spirit hidden there. 

As soon as the conquering party embarked and sailed 
away the guerrillas came down from the hills. There they 
found that the single casualty had had both his flanks 
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cleanly cut off, as though to provide steaks from the thin 
dusty rump. 

McLaren commented, ‘They must be very, very hungry, 
poor chaps.” 

Later, when the guerrillas fought in the islands to the 
north, McLaren was to see Filipino fighters take the heart 
out of freshly-killed Japanese, drink the blood and eat the 
liver, and even, on occasions, put a freshly severed Japanese 
head into a pot of coffee and boil it. There were to be times 
when, though he did not know for certain and felt it would 
not be polite to ask, he thought the flesh he was eating as 
the guest of a native guerrilla might not be from an animal. 
He was to see Filipino Christians living in the jungle 
forget their good upbringing and go into a frenzy of 
gruesome pagan sacrifices and primitive orgies. 

Just now, as the Australians tramped back to the desolated 
Batu Batu, it seemed that the orders to return to Australia 
had arrived at a most timely moment. The morning 
following the Japanese attack the bay was again busy at 
dawn, as a fleet of camouflaged Japanese ships, mine- 
sweepers, were sighted, meticulously sweeping the bay. It 
was obvious that the Japanese were making their preliminary 
survey of the area as a naval base. 

The news was relayed to Headquarters, which ordered 
the Australians to delay their departure until they had more 
information to give concerning this new activity. The delay 
meant that it was not until 3lst October 1943 that the 
Australians fitted out a large cumpit for the long and 
dangerous journey to headquarters in Mindanao. 

At last it seemed that the journey home had begun. As 
they crept down to the shore under cover of darkness an 
Australian voice sang softly: 

“We'll be saying good-bye to them all, 
The long and the short and the tall... .” 

“Shshsh!” came a whisper in the darkness. “Do you 
want those bloody Japs to give us a farewell party?” 

Three native guerrillas were to accompany the white men, 
and the cumpit, a worn old seafarer with a coloured sail 
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and a creaking, leaking hull, limped out of Batu Batu under 
the noses of Japanese patrol vessels. 

The opening phase of the voyage through the Japanese 
occupied waters was not propitious. The cumpit floundered 
slowly in the land swell and defied all efforts to keep her 
baled. She leaked and settled, and they had to turn into the 
coast of Tawi Tawi and abandon her. 

They managed to secure a more seaworthy native craft, 
and on 2nd November made their second start on the voyage 
towards the submarine and Australia. 

A friendly wind blew, filling the fibre sail, and they bowled 
along through the early morning on a mild sea until the 
Pangutarang group of islands, to the north of Tawi Tawi, 
came up like a grey rash on the horizon. This group of 
islands was the first obstacle to their progress. It was 
infested with Japanese and now, as the boat sailed serenely 
in among the peaks that rose here and there out of a sea as 
smooth as glass, the sail flapped sadly and the wind died. 

Feeling that hostile eyes were watching them from every 
steaming land point, the men pushed out the long oars and 
bent over them with a will, the sweat rolling off their 
straining backs. They inched through the hostile islands 
and came at last to Tubigan Island, an uninhabited speck 
of land at the northern end of the group. 

They had travelled one hundred and seventy-five miles, 
so they rested here for two days until a breeze broke up the 
smooth, shining sea, and on 6th November they resumed 
their voyage. 

The wind was sufficient to take them away from the 
lonely uninhabited island, then it veered, heeling their 
craft over and forcing it off course and closer to the Japanese 
stronghold on Jolo Island. They soon found themselves 
off another small island, where native boats were clustered 
at anchor, 

Afraid of treachery, they again pulled the heavy boat 
away from the populated area, until they shipped the 
long oars that afternoon at Pilas Island, which lay in the 
channel approaching Zamboanga. 
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They were creeping now under the very nose of the enemy, 
and on 8th November, with the ghost of a breeze behind 
them, they slipped in towards the Mindanao coast. The 
hardwood forests covering the hills behind Zamboanga 
shimmered in the sun, and over all the big white thunder- 
heads massed majestically. Thin pencils of grey smoke rose 
from the copra-smoking fires along the shore. 

They pulled hard as the sun sank, heavy as molten brass. 
The wind freshened a little in the cool of dusk, so that when 
they saw two strange craft moving out from the direction 
of Zamboanga, they were able to turn their back to the 
breeze and veer off at a quickened rate. 

The two strangers gained on them at first, and the 
Australians could see they were armed Japanese patrol 
vessels. But the wind bellied the sail, and the old boat 
groaned as she hurried on under the playful slap of the 
darkening sea. The purple land disappeared behind them 
as they bowled along and they watched the two unfriendly 
dots grow smaller and fade away in the gathering gloom. 

The guerrillas swung their craft round and headed back for 
the shore. Soon they were close to the dark mass of land, and 
the faint breeze brought aromatic odours of fragrant 
hardwood and blossoms. Suddenly another launch loomed 
up. The Australians fell flat on the deck, tensed, feeling the 
lift and sway of their boat as she lumbered past the Japanese 
launch, unchallenged. 

drifted away in the darkness until they felt they 
could unship the oars again, trying to hurry their boat 
away from this Japanese infested area. Out from the shore, 
they picked up the stronger breeze again, and ran on 
merrily—until they plunged without warning right into a 
hive of sleeping Japanese. 

There was no moon, but in the radiance of the stars they 
saw on either side of their boat black shadows riding in 
silence at anchor. Again they grew tense, standing silent 
but mentally urging the boat on through the large group 
of ships now visible. 

Only the creak of their timbers sounded in that sleeping 
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convoy, until a loud, clear hail came in Japanese, a voice in 
the night without a body, bringing back memories of 
suffering and captivity. The Australians stood by the gun- 
wales, ready to slip over the sides and swim for the shore. 

A native guerrilla shouted an answer. His voice had the 
listlessness of a tired fisherman. Silence fell again, and their 
boat creaked on, away from the convoy. 

These sluggish waters had long been accustomed to 
intrigue and treachery, for they had been for centuries the 
hunting-ground of pirates. The quick wit and the ready 
knife had doubtless won many an earlier encounter by night. 

Up the coast of Mindanao sailed the guerrilla craft. Night 
passed, dawn came, then the heat of midday. At last they 
headed in towards Siocon Bay on the west coast of Minda- 
nao, where a guerrilla unit was operating under an American 
mistezo, or half-caste, named Lieutenant Johnstone. 

The Australians sailed in towards the township of Siocon, 
looking distrustfully at the scattered wisps of smoke rising 
from wrecked buildings. There appeared to be no sign of 
life in the small seaport. 

They pulled cautiously into the landing jetty, and 
Lieutenant Johnstone suddenly appeared with his armed 
guerrillas. The frightened townspeople came peering out 
of the wreckage of their homes. The Japanese had just 
departed, after pillaging the town. However, when they saw 
the Australians the inhabitants stacked up a bonfire in 
preparation for a fiesta of welcome. The fire was lit and the 
cooking began, while the musicians took up the rhythm of 
welcome. The tuba was poured into the lengths of bamboo 
used as drinking vessels, and the party was on. 

The potent liquor flowed freely that night and the music 
set the natives gaily dancing, the women facing the men, 
their bodies close but not touching, writhing and swaying 
to the beat of the music. The Australians felt a little uneasy, 
for too often such fiestas had ended in disaster. The Jap- 
anese would return to the scene of their attack, knowing that 
the easy-going Filipinos would probably be celebrating 
their departure with a fiesta and so enabling them to net 
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the whole population. But on this occasion the festivities 
were undisturbed. 

On 14th November the Australians pushed off again and 
sailed farther north-east along the coast, reaching Pan- 
ganuran on the following morning. There, too, in spite of 
the fact that the Japanese had left the town only two days 
before, another feast of eating, drinking, music, and dancing 
was given in honour of the travellers. 

That night they sailed on, still on the heels of the 
marauding Japanese, who were moving along the west 
coast of Mindanao. Only one day behind them, the guerrillas 
halted at a village to allow the enemy to move farther ahead. 
They felt it was a gay trip now, with the Japanese moving 
as a vanguard ahead of their expedition. 

This village was about eighteen miles south of Sindangan, 
which was an important guerrilla post. The Japanese had 
passed through Sindangan the night before without seeing 
a trace of any guerrillas, so the Australians decided to risk 
a bath and rest briefly before going into the guerrilla strong- 
hold. 

They were warned that the crocodiles were savage in these 
parts, but they had heard many such warnings and never 
seen an attack, so they stripped off their patched and 
tattered shorts and shirts and plunged in. They swam and 
frolicked in the warm fresh water and dried themselves 
happily on the bank. 

While they did so they eT two natives in a small 
boat swim a horse behind them across the stream. Then the 
horse reared, screaming as the long flank of a muddy 
crocodile broke the surface. They grabbed their rifles and 
poured a hail of fire into the armoured flank. The crocodile 
flailed and sank and the horse came in bleeding but safe. 

It was a strange feature of the guerrilla life in the Philip- 
pines that white men made their way through jungle and 
swamp, swimming in unknown waters and sleeping in bush 
and caves and deserted villages, yet saw few venomous 
reptiles or dangerous animals. McLaren himself did not see 
one person bitten by a snake, spider, or centipede. Once, 
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on the steep face of Thumb Hill, he saw a giant snake 
sunning, but the natives implored him not to kill it, for it 
was a kind of spirit, they said. 

Crocodiles occasionally took a native child from the warm 
shallows below the stilted native villages and, for a day, 
nobody would be in the water; but next day the children 
would be playing at the very spot where their playmate 
had been dragged away only two days before. 

They pushed on by sea to Sindangan, where they arrived 
in mid-afternoon and were met by a large number of 
guerrilla troops, with a message that an officer from head- 
quarters was expected to arrive to guide them inland next 
day. Now it really seemed they had their feet firmly turned 
in the direction of Australia. 

While they waited in that area they were housed by John 
Rhomer, another of the tall, gaunt Spanish-American war 
veterans who lived these days in the jungle. He was an old 
man, resilient and keen of mind, who had settled in the 
Philippines after the early wars and had become a school- 
teacher with a fine home and plantation behind Sindangan. 

When the Japanese came he and his family fled to the 
shelter of the mountains behind his home, while the Japanese 
occupied his house, despoiling what they could. When they 
moved on, he moved back into his home—that was the 
pattern of his life. 

Mindanao, with its thousands of miles of virgin forests 
rich in tropical hardwoods and gum rubber, and with its 
highlands, has in the past attracted Americans of the pioneer 
type, just as the Northern Territory and New Guinea have 
attracted Australians. Those lean Americans were tough, 
fearless men who had earned the respect of the Moros and 
now, under the short noses of the Japanese, roamed the 
mountains, coast and plains, leading guerrilla bands and 
harassing the Japanese wherever they went. 

Such men as Rhomer knew the country well and could 
mark on a map without hesitation the position of every 
Japanese garrison and strong-point. They were as much at 
home on the rough terrain of Mindanao as any Moro. Many 
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of these men were almost legendary in the Moro country. 
They were faithfully befriended by most of the savage 
Moros, and knew where to find food and shelter when the 
Japanese sent in special forces to smoke them out. 

One such man, a frail old schoolteacher, had been hidden 
by the Moros until 1943, when the guerrillas shipped him 
out of the country by submarine. He came back eventually 
with General MacArthur, to assist in restoring law and 
order amongst the Moros. The old-timers were invaluable 
in keeping up the supply of native carriers and in organizing 
food crops, such as native potatoes, to feed the guerrillas. 

Colonel Fertig, the American General Officer com- 
manding the United States Guerrilla Forces in the Philippines, 
had his headquarters at Butuan, on the northern tip of 
Mindanao, near where the Japanese were assembled in full 
strength. Five submarines had been used to go up the water- 
way approaching the colonel’s headquarters and put a big 
navy transmitter ashore there. This had been rigged to 
throw a radio link across Mindanao and out to the navy 
stations. The Japanese asserted that all the Americans 
fighting behind the lines were, in fact, long-term criminals 
who had been released from the big prisons in the United 
States on condition that they fought in the jungle on 
Mindanao. Later the Japanese moved five thousand men 
against the Butuan headquarters, which then had to be 
moved farther inland. 

The Australians spent five days learning from Rhomer 
about this vast island, and of the guerrilla formations behind 
the lightly-held Japanese lines. The present Japanese 
excursion along the western coast had forced the guerrilla 
bands, as yet unprepared for any major action, to withdraw 
into their hide-outs. They were biding their time, waiting 
for the weapons and ammunition to be built up by the 
undersea supply route from Australia. 

One morning a small, wiry man, dressed in American 
army uniform, presented himself at Rhomer’s home. This 
was Colonel Teanao, a Filipino guerrilla, who had been 
sent to lead the Australians through the towering mountains 
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to the guerrilla headquarters. He soon let them know he 
was not looking forward to the journey. 

“We must travel lightly,” he said glumly. “That means 
we must live off the land as we go through. There’s not 
much food but plenty of climbing back there.” He waved 
his hand towards the steaming purple hills. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


THE Australians soon discovered that the trek into the 
mountains was going to be hard on their sea-softened feet. 
Even at the beginning they were a sad enough sight in their 
scarecrow clothing, their bones protruding through their 
scaly skin. Rhomer’s heart sank as he looked at them, 
though he waved cheerfully as they set off. 

“On the road to Gundagai,” sang an Australian voice as 
they wound through the foothills, but the singing stopped 
as the slope grew steeper, and in its place was the harsh, 
heavy breathing of driving effort. Even the long pulling at 
the heavy oars had not been as hard as this. Their hands 
and feet suffered as they went hand over hand down steep 
canyon walls and scrabbled up through the clinging under- 
growth on the other side. 

There was no efficient road system in the Philippines. 
The Spaniards had deliberately refrained from road-making, 
because they wished to keep the natives at home. And any 
roads or tracks that did exist needed constant maintenance, 
or they would become impassable within a few months. 
The guerrillas found that Nature could be looked at 
in two ways—as an enemy who sent violent rain to wash 
away the roads and used tenacious vines and plants to 
overturn rocks on them and choke them; or as a friend 
who provided dense screens of vines and blankets of ferns 
to secure them from the enemy. 

The secondary growth that grows again over a once- 
cleared part in the jungle is thick and oppressive, often 
impenetrable, dank and humid, but first-class cover, The 
Japanese had learnt this, too, and the Australians, making 
their way through the dark maze, knew that a turn could 
bring a Japanese fox-hole under their feet. The green wall 
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on the other side of the intervening ravine could be honey- 
combed with the tunnels and trenches and caves that the 
Japanese had chosen to fight and die in. 

Soon they were panting heavily, as they tackled the 
leaping ridges. At times, in a lather of running sweat, they 
lay on top of a high ridge, unable to take another step, 
looking straight down to where a turbulent stream foamed 
over the boulders four hundred feet below. At times the 
stream was hidden by foliage billowing out from the sides 
of the gorge. A stone’s throw across the gorge was the other 
peak, which they would have to climb after they had 
slithered down the dangerous slope below. 

Other times the sky was shut out by the heavy growth of 
vine and fern and wide flat leaves, and by giant boulders 
poised over their heads on crumbling red clay soil. Through 
crystal-clear torrents they scrambled, soaked in the cold 
water, only to be soaked again in sweat as they climbed, 
their lungs almost bursting from the driving pace, up the 
shifting sheer faces of the valleys that intersected their path. 
Yet the farther in they penetrated through these deep 
canyons and craggy peaks the safer they felt, for they were 
entering country where the guerrilla, even in his present 
under-supplied and ill-organized state, was master. 

Gillon’s wounds had healed slowly and he was greatly 
handicapped by the restricted use of his hand. He trudged 
on gamely and, as unobtrusively as possible, his comrades 
gave him a push up when the going became extra hard. None 
of them was really in any condition for such an arduous 
iourney, and the food they were able to scrounge, native 
potato and an occasional pig, did not assist them much. 

They had all long since learnt not to scorn native supplies. 
Even the betel-nut leaves, with their sharp pungent flavour, 
could sustain a man whose stomach was empty and who 
wished to keep on fighting. They found dried corn, boiled 
or fried, about as tasty as gravel, but, with the native potato 
and an occasional piece of fruit added to flavour it, it was 
a valuable source of strength for such feats of endurance 
as this trek. 
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Thirty miles of these gorges and ridges tested them to the 
utmost, and they were a woebegone party as they stumbled 
out of the heavy cover into a clearing that lay like a vast 
moat round the guerrilla post in the highland country. 
They were expected, for the jungle organization, set up to 
pass on warnings of Japanese activity, had sent the news 
along, and so they were allowed in, past the hidden sentries, 
into the village occupied as an inland outpost. 

It was high noon when the Australians limped in, led 
by Taeno. The short, sun-tanned Filipinos squatting in the 
deep shade of the houses barely looked up as they passed. 
The camp was named Aurora, after the wife of a prominent 
Filipino patriot, and it was built round a school that now 
served as barracks for the fighters. Whereas native houses 
of the coastal belt were mainly of plaited nipa palm with 
coconut-frond thatch, the houses here, where the nipa palm 
was scarcer, were more substantial, with light wooden walls 
and roofs of split bamboo shingles. In these houses lived 
the families of the guerrilla fighters. There were also a 
barber shop and coffee-stalls, where slightly built Filipinos, 
wearing soft cloth hats, sat lazily sipping coffee and chatting, 
while others squatted in the shadows of the houses, gambling. 

These people were ready to take to the jungle if word 
came that the Japanese were on the march. If somehow the 
enemy managed to sneak up on the clearing that surrounded 
the camp, bursts of warning fire from the outposts would 
start the guerrillas shifting equipment and the vital food 
supplies into the near-by jungle at the double. There the 
Japanese could pass within yards of them without seeing 
them. This was the pattern of life in guerrilla camps through- 
out Mindanao. Shortage of food was part of the pattern, 
for the Japanese commandeered supplies, too, and the 
native farmers could not effectively feed two occupying 
forces. 

The Australians walked on through the village to the 
barracks, where they virtually collapsed, bruised and 
hungry, but too tired to eat. For two days they rested, 
never quite getting their fill of food, and then they were 
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guided a few miles more, over a less trying route, to a 
guerrilla hospital tucked away in a fold of a great blue 
mountain overlooking Misamis, a Japanese stronghold on 
the narrow Panguil Bay. 

There was no doctor in attendance at the hospital, 
which was a native-style building with a bamboo roof and 
unfinished timbering in the walls, but there were attractive 
Filipino nurses who bathed their bruises and fed them soups 
and thin broths and talked to them cheerily, laying soft 
brown hands on their wasted cheeks. They were so kind and 
attentive and understanding that the Australians improved 
rapidly during their three or four days’ rest, and left the 
place most reluctantly. : 

Down the eastern slopes of the mountains they went, 
guided by a native guerrilla away from the Japanese posi- 
tions, and sailed in an outrigger close to the opposite side 
of the narrow bay to a point known as Baroy. Now they 
were approaching more strongly held guerrilla country in 
the coastal area of the Lake Lanao region. As the banca 
crept in towards the palm-fringed shore in the gathering 
dusk it was greeted by a flurry of shots that made the 
new-comers hastily go about until a native guerrilla look-out 
waved them in. The Filipinos were notoriously itchy in the 
trigger finger and they usually fired first and investigated 
later. Next day a truck bowled them merrily along the road 
to a guerrilla village, thirty-five kilometres along the coast, 
where part of the American administration of the irregular 
forces was situated. Although the Japanese were in force 
only a few miles across the bay at Misamis, the Americans 
carried on administration duties as though in a quiet office 
off one of the corridors in the Pentagon. The Australians 
expected to see Victoria Barracks tucked away among the 
banana greenery as they roared into the coastal village 
where armed men strolled the dusty streets. When they 
climbed out of the truck they were met by well-fed and fit- 
looking Americans who had been brought by submarine 
into Mindanao from Australia. 

Colonel Bowler, a middle-aged regular army man, looked 
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up from his five feet seven at McLaren’s five feet nine, and 
there was no welcome in that look. Beside him, Colonel 
Hedges, a hawked-faced middle-aged man who had formerly 
been a logger in that area, looked at the Australians with 
similar coldness. There were no friendly greetings, much 
less any offer of cigarettes or food. 

“You are to be taken to a submarine pick-up point along 
the coast,” said Bowler without preamble. “We expect a 
banca in from the submarine point any day now. It is due 
with supplies and it will take you back.” The two Americans 
turned on their heels and left them. 

The Australians were taken aback by this reception, but 
on thinking it over they decided that the Americans 
regarded their departure as a useless waste of men who were 
needed in the guerrilla ranks. However, the matter was out 
of their hands. They shrugged, and sat down to think about 
the voyage home. 

On 13th December a banca arrived, carrying a cargo of 
radio equipment, rifles, tommy-guns, mortars, and ammu- 
nition, and, in addition, some cigarettes and food, which was 
shared out among the hungry Australians sitting discon- 
solate on the beach. The banca, running the gauntlet of 
the Japanese, came from the submarine contact point at 
Liangan, thirty or so miles farther north along the coast 
and, besides this latest cargo from Darwin, also brought 
instructions that the Australians were to make their way 
along to Liangan, ready for boarding. 

That looked like the green light, but the Japanese, busy 
across the bay, had different ideas. They had drawn up 
a plan to wipe out the whole chain of guerrilla administra- 
tion posts along that coast and in the Lanao plateau country 
behind. Even as the Australians sat on the beach, talking 
of home, the Japanese were loading their barges to carry 
the assaulting force across the narrow bay. 

On the night of 21st December 1943 there had been no 
signs of any particular danger, and the guerrillas slept 
soundly, with only a lightly manned line of look-outs to 
keep watch. 
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McLaren and Wagner shared the one blanket they 
possessed. Although the coastal areas were warm and often 
clammy, these men, weakened by years of semi-starvation 
felt bitterly the slightest cold. As always, they slept with their 
rifles handy. Towards midnight an immense yellow moon 
peeped over the horizon, making the coconut-palms shine 
like strips of heavy metal. 

The moonlight deepened the shadows on the cold sand, 
and McLaren rolled uneasily. 

“Wassa matter with you, Mac?” murmured Wagner 
sleepily. 

“I dunno,” said McLaren, sitting up. “I’ve just got a 
feeling.” 

“Keep it until you're feeling those sheilas back in Aussie,” 
said Wagner as he rolled over, wrapping the blanket 
tighter round him. 

McLaren lay back, looking up at the stars and the silver . 
scimitars on the coconut-palms overhead until his heavy 
eyelids shut them out. Some time after he awoke suddenly 
from a light sleep, and sat bolt upright, his heart racing. 

He dug Wagner hard in the ribs and Wagner rolled over. 
“For Christ’s sake, what's the matter now?” he growled, 

“T heard a shot, Charlie,” said McLaren, his heart 
slowing to normal. 

The crack of an unexpected rifle shot could do more to 
put McLaren’s heart into high gear than any bombing 
or shelling. 

Wagner tried to drag the blanket back over his shoulders. 
“You stupid bastard!” he said, half laughing, half angry. 
“You're dreaming.” 

Barely were the words out than a burst of machine-gun 
fire shattered the moonlit calm. Then the crackle of rifles 
and machine-guns blended into a frenzy of sound. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
“THIS IS IT, MAC...” 


ALL the peace and beauty of the night was blown away 
like a puff of smoke. The moonlight no longer seemed soft, 
but dangerously brilliant. Wagner was on his knees, and 
McLaren was checking the safety catch on his rifie; then 
both ran like hares out of the moonlight and into the 
friendly night shadows. 

“They've got us with our pants down, Mac!” said Wagner, 
with a giggle of excitement. 

“They have,” agreed McLaren grimly, “and we're going 
to be bloody lucky to get out of this. We'd better get along 
and give a hand. It sounds as though the Japs are after the 
administration building.” 

Men could be heard crashing through the undergrowth, 
regardless of noise. The firing came from the jungle behind 
the beach and the village. The Japanese had stealthily 
landed from the sea before the moon rose and crept into 
the jungle, in a flanking movement round the village. 
There were about one thousand well-armed infantrymen 
against about three hundred and fifty guerrillas, many of 
whom were sick and unarmed, and all of whom were taken 
completely by surprise. 

McLaren and Wagner, stooping low with their fingers on 
the trigger, ran through the narrow hedge of growth that 
separated the village from the beach. From the village the 
guerrillas were firing blindly into the red-fiecked shadows 
of the jungle. The American officers shouted orders and 
counter-orders as they wavered between fighting or getting 
out. The cries of the wounded added to the general con- 
fusion. 

But despite their initial advantage the Japanese made 
no immediate attempt to penetrate the village area, and 
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daybreak found them still in their hidden positions in the 
ungle. 

' McLaren carried a newly arrived 82-millimetre mortar 
to a suitable position, and check-ranged his bombs on to 
various approaches that the Japanese might attempt. 
Mortars had not been used by guerrillas in the Philippines 
before, and now the Japanese, themselves great exponents 
of mortar-fire, were to taste their own medicine. 

Captain Ray Steele crouched beside McLaren, while 
Wagner, Blow, and the handicapped Gillon placed them- 
selves among the native and American guerrillas forming 
some sort of a perimeter round the village. By now it was 
plain that while one Japanese force held the guerrillas in the 
village immobilized, another had made its way towards the ° 
radio station, which was about ten miles inland from the 
village, hidden in the mountains that rose abruptly behind it. 

The Pentagon-like dignity had fied from the small village. 
Now the jungle appeared to have crept menacingly closer 
from the inland side, while towards the beach the palm 
cover was painfully open. Mist rolled off the mountains 
as the men waited and silence fell as heavy as the heat. 

Colonel Hedges, examining defence positions, came 
towards McLaren, his face worried. “They'll attack us soon, 
I reckon,” he said, with a note of uncertainty in his voice, 
The Japanese had been quiet for some time and the jungle 
silently shimmered in the hazy sunlight. 

McLaren squinted towards the thick growth where the 
Japanese, masters in disguise and jungle strategy, could 
be lurking. 

“Would you like me to go out and have a look at what 
they’re up to?” he asked, with his crooked grin. 

The colonel looked relieved, forgetting his earlier coldness 
towards the Australians. 

“T wish you would,” he said quickly. 

McLaren straightened from where he had been squatting 
beside the mortar. 

“All right,” he said, as though the trip were a jaunt 
through the bush. “You get a reconnaissance patrol 
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together, and we'll be off. Get me some runners, too, so 
I can let you know what we find. You won't see me back 
until we’ve had a good look at the Japs out there.” 

“T’'ll organize it for you,” the colonel said cheerfully, 
and strode off, new life in his steps. 

The patrol was soon organized and, as McLaren looked 
his handful of men over, a Filipino civilian came at a 
jog-trot up a pathway leading from the inland jungle. Tears 
ran down his dusky cheeks as he ran. He caught sight of 
the group of men shouldering their weapons and ran across 
to them. 

“The Japanese!” he said, pointing back along the path. 
“They're at my house.” 

“Well, that’s luck!” cried McLaren with enthusiasm. 
“We have a place we can look over for a start right now, 
colonel. We’ll have a good look at them there. If you hear 
our fire you’ll know we’ve struck bother and you can take 
over from there. We won’t fire unless we have to,” he added. 
“Don’t you worry about that. Come on, boys.” He slung a 
tommy-gun under his arm and moved towards the jungle. 

They filed through the belt of thick growth without seeing 
one Japanese. They stalked through a small corn patch 
that led up to a built-up narrow-gauge railway which was 
once used to bring timber down from the plateau to the 
coast towards the radio station. McLaren led the way, his 
tommy-gun at the ready. 

Into view came a native house of nipa-palm fronds, 
standing on stilts among a clump of tattered banana leaves 
and bowed coconut-palms. A sharp-eyed native guerrilla 
stepped to McLaren’s side and said quietly, “There is 
someone standing there.” 

They approached more cautiously, and soon McLaren 
saw a man in the shadow of the grove. He appeared to bea 
ce who stood unconcernedly, his arms folded on his 
chest. 

The guerrillas moved closer and-the man at McLaren’s 
side whispered excitedly, “‘He may be one of our patrols. 
Perhaps they have fallen back from round the radio station.” 
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McLaren continued to peer scarchingly at the motionless 
figure, and noted that he was in the uniform of the Filipino 
constabulary of the American cra. 

Within twenty yards of the man he paused. His eyes 
narrowed as he saw on cither side of the silent man freshly 
turned earth that could have come from newly dug defensive 
positions, 

“Look out!” he shouted suddenly, and squeezed the 
tommy-gun trigger, cutting down the Filipino immediately, 

A Juki opened up in its Japanese accent, firing from the 
native house, proving that the house was a well-prepared 
trap with the renegade Filipino as bait. If the fresh earth 
from the fox-holes had not been visible McLaren might 
have died there. 

From a dozen points sprang Japanese, opening fire as 
McLaren crouched forward over his gun. As he fired he 
moved to cover, shooting until he had expended two 
magazines. Then his gun jammed. His patrol had gone 
crashing into the jungle, leaving him with a useless gun, 
The Japanese opened up with rifles, machine-guns, and 
mortars. But luck was with him, and he ran unharmed 
through the hail of fire and along the track through the 
vines and ferns to the village. 

Ray Steele was standing by the mortar, concern on his face. 

“What's doing?” he asked, as McLaren appeared. 

“Put on a range of one thousand and let the bastards 
have it,” panted McLaren. “I'll be back in a minute.” 

He ran, his long legs faltering with exhaustion, to the 
colonel’s house on the other side of the small village, but 
the colonel was not there. 

Back to the mortar he went, where Steele was crouched, 
ready for action. A few bullets from some of the Japanese 
who had followed through the jungle whispered round them 
as they began loading bombs into the mortar. The bombs 
went spinning away, bursting out of sight. That kept the 
major Japanese force back, but the pile of bombs was soon 
expended. McLaren turned to the guerrillas crouching 
behind them. 
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“Take this mortar and hide it across there in the jungle!” 
he shouted. 

They shook their heads, the yellowy white of their eyes 
showing. 

“Do what I tell you or I'll shoot you!” he roared. “And 
if you bastards throw away any of your equipment I'll see 
that you’re shot!” He lifted his jammed tommy-gun, and 
the men hurriedly picked up the mortar and base plate and 
made off across the dusty village square towards a canyon 
on the other side of the village. 

McLaren watched them, grinning as he saw the dust 
kicking up round their naked feet as they ran. The Japanese 
were perched now in trees flanking the village, firing at the 
fleecing guerrillas. Any further defence of the village was 
hopeless, but the mortar was well worth saving. McLaren 
snatched up a rifle and, taking a lying-load, used it to divert 
the attention of the Japanese. 

Reaching the slope of the gully the Filipinos let the 
mortar slip down to hide itself in the matted jungle. Before 
long McLaren and Steele were also under cover in this 
gully, and stragglers from the dispersed guerrilla forces 
joined them from time to time. 

Before the moon rose McLaren went stealthily across the 
thick, soft jungle carpet of decayed leaves and lay watching 
the village. Japanese sentries were posted round the area, 
and sounds of activity came from the small group of houses. 
Towards morning he crept into the village to see if he could 
filch food, and dived under the colonel’s house. He could 
hear the Japanese talking above him as he lay there. 
Foodless, he retreated, and the party made their way to 
the palm-fringed beach, where Blow, Wagner, and Gillon 
had taken up positions. 

Together again, the Australians sneaked through the belt 
of coconut and lay low on a ridge, from which they could 
see the Japanese unloading barges that had brought supplies 
from Misamis. At a favourable moment they poured a 
fierce fire down into the labouring Japanese, catching them 
unawares. Before reinforcements could be brought up the 
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Australians had inflicted many casualties. They withdrew 
swiftly, and in a happier frame of mind they set out to tramp 
along the road to Liangan, which was still in guerrilla hands. 

The town of Liangan—it was really a village of native- 
style houses, with occasional better built homes erected 
in the days when Liangan housed workers from a big 
lumber camp near by—was built about the junction of a 
creek and the Liangan River. The river was a tidal stream, 
seven hundred yards wide at Liangan, which emptied itself 
into the northern end of Panguil Bay. The creek, about 
two hundred yards wide, was faster flowing. 

Carrying the news of the Japanese attack on the adminis- 
tration village, the Australians joined the guerrillas in 
Liangan, and prepared for the Japanese to follow them. 

The main coastal road, which ran through the village, 
was a Vital communication line to the guerrillas, who used 
it to take supplies to their mountain posts from the sub- 
marine discharge points. A timber railway ran back into 
the hills from near Liangan, and a padang, or open park, 
lay between the village and the sea. 

Filipino guerrillas took up sentry posts at important 
points round the town. They hung leaves on their shirts 
and grimly checked their weapons, then settled down to 
ambush any enemy who approached. Having watched these 
businesslike preparations with satisfaction, the Australians 
rested thankfully on the floor of a native café, which was 
just off the road with the creek behind it. It was a fragile 
building of thin walls and a roof that showed slivers of 
moonlight. 

McLaren and Wagner talked for a while before they 
slept, of home and the chances of the submarine taking 
them off the island, “I’ve got a feeling I’ve had my last 
stoush, anyway,” said Wagner, in his quiet serious voice, 
— the discussion before he went to sleep on the uneven 

oor. 

The sentries slept, too! About the middle of the night the 
Australians were awakened by the carefree chatter of 
Japanese in the street outside. 
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“Sshhh!” whispered a number of voices at once in the 
dimness of the cafe. 

The floor creaked as men crept across to the flimsy wall 
to peer at a host of Japanese now clattering up the road, 
their hobnailed boots raising a din that made it plain 
they believed the guerrillas had fled deep into the hills, 

“Let’s toss a few hand grenades amongst these cheeky 
characters,” Blow suggested in a hoarse whisper. 

“You're silly enough to do it, too,” whispered another 
voice from the darkness. 

“Let’s shoot through,” said someone else, and, deciding 
that discretion was the better part of valour, they silently 
dropped out of a rear window, only a few yards from the 
Japanese marchers, and slipped into the wide creek. 

Blow, the champion swimmer, was loaded with guns and 
ammunition. McLaren was a cautious and persevering 
breaststroker, who had learnt to swim in the chill Devon 
River in Scotland. But his slow, sure, stroke was to save 


~ his life many times in this behind-the-lines warfare. 


Blow, weighed down by the weapons he carried, made 
hard going of the two hundred yards to the opposite bank. 
But the whole party reached it in safety and went dripping 
into the undergrowth to await the dawn. 

At first light they peered down from their new position 
on the village below. There was no sign of life. The big 
plywood factory, burnt out in the first scorched-earth action, 
lay like a black scar at one end of the village. There was no 
sign of life near the two substantial double-storeyed homes 
erected by the timber company. 

McLaren and Wagner decided to investigate. They walked 
down through the undergrowth towards the open country 
on their side of the creek, where the coconut-palms grew 
in plantation lines. McLaren towered about five inches 
above Wagner, and when they entered the plantation they 
each picked a line of palms to follow. 

It was a clear and sunny morning. Then the sound of a 
single shot cracked the silence and hung echoing through 
the trees and across the wide waters of the creek and river, 
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The usual quick wave of alarm swept through McLaren, 
and he dropped behind a palm. No other shot followed. He 
looked across to see whether Wagner was safe. His heart 
jumped again when he saw that his short companion was 
lying on the ground, face downward. McLaren scuttled 
across to him, crouching at his side. Blood oozed from 
Wagner's black hair. 

“This is it, Mac,” said Wagner, his eyes fastened as 
squarely as ever on McLaren’s dismayed face. 

The others came running down to them and carried the 
wounded man into cover. Within a few minutes he was dead. 

They returned to watch for the sniper, but could find 
no sign of him. They did find that the fatal bullet had 
hit a palm-trunk about a foot above Wagner’s head, 
travelled down, and ricocheted out of the timber to end in 
Wagner’s skull. 

They buried Wagner there, and in honour of him the 
guerrillas named the hill slope Fort Wagner. 

It was plain that the Japanese were in full occupation 
of Liangan, and they moved on to a village farther along 
the line. Here they found Colonels Bowler and Hedges. 

Bowler walked towards the battle-grimed Australians 
and said at once, “Well, the submarine is in and head- 
quarters back in Australia want two men to go back for 
intelligence purposes. Will you others stay?” 

They all nodded, and Bowler smiled. 

“Hey,” he said, “what about the two guys who have to 
go back to talk to intelligence? You can’t all stay.” 

The Australians decided among themselves that Captain 
Ray Steele and Warrant Officer Wallace should return 
home. Gillon, still handicapped by his injuries, was later 
also to go back to Australia by submarine. McLaren looked 
forward to a long fight in the Philippines, and was content. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
FOR THE DURATION 


THE Australians looked at Mindanao with different eyes 
after their thoughts of going home vanished with the 
submarine that carried their two companions away, Now 
they were not fighting to fill in time, to stay alive till they 
could reach Australia. Their whole minds and energies 
were devoted to the business of guerrilla warfare. 

Even the moon looked different. Once it had been a 
moon that also shone over loved ones at home. Now it was 
a floodlight under which the Japanese might attack. 
Tropical fragrance no longer turned their thoughts to home 
and romance; their keen nostrils sought the pungent smell 
of the enemy. The birds were not simply to be admired for 
their beauty; they were friends or foes in a game of life and 
death. A chattering, flashing crowd of birds rising from the 
timber or jungle growth could warn a guerrilla that someone 
was moving down that way; but a bird that rose shrieking 
from the hiding-place he had chosen could betray him. 

The guerrilla force consisted of men of various nation- 
alities, and they wore a nondescript uniform made up of 
whatever they could scrounge from submarine-borne 
supplies, or elsewhere. McLaren’s one piece of regular 
uniform was a khaki beret with the Rising Sun badge of 
the A.LF. perched jauntily to the left. 

Now came a strangely calm period, during which the 
Japanese attacks ceased. Perhaps they had overreached 
themselves, and now needed to pause and consolidate 
their position. But whatever its cause, the lull was to the 
guerrillas no more than the calm at the centre of a tornado. 
They knew they must use it to prepare for the next attack. 

They had now to take stock of their losses and repair 
the damage where they could. Returning cautiously to the 
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administration village, they found that the Japanese had now 
abandoned it, and they salvaged what they could from the 
ruins. The Japanese had burst open the only bag of flour 
the guerrillas had possessed and spilt it in the dust. The 
men carefully scraped it up from the dirt and sieved it, 
and they painstakingly gathered up their precious atebrin, 
which had also been scattered by the enemy. 

From Australia came a commission for McLaren, and 
orders for Blow, Gillon, and himself, the only Australians 
in Mindanao, to take up duties as members of the Australian 
special forces. 

These formalities did not make much difference to their 
way of life, though as an officer McLaren found it necessary 
to acquire some new accomplishments. He trained his 
memory so that he would not have to carry any papers 
that might be valuable to the Japanese if they captured 
him, and he learned to memorize instructions and map 
plots. 

He was given a battalion of native troops to train as 
combat and mortar operators, though he had little faith in 
their ability. The numbers of his battalion would fluctuate 
from one hundred to five hundred, depending on the war 
news from outside. They would line up for weapon instruc- 
tion on the parade-ground at headquarters, most of them 
young men, dressed in shorts and shirts made from banana- 
leaf fibres. Slowly they learnt how to handle the 82-millimetre 
mortars, the tommy-guns, Browning automatic rifles, and 
machine-guns, as these weapons came in on the submarines. 

When the first operations had begun on Tawi Tawi the 
Australians had had big plans for large-scale guerrilla 
operations with big forces of armed men. However, they 
soon found that parties of more than fifteen or twenty 
men were liable to disintegrate in the heat of action. So 
they kept their forces in small groups. 

“The natives have always got to be able to see you,” 
McLaren explained. ‘Leadership is everything. So long as 
they can see one of us up front they'll carry on, but once they 
see us go down or retreat, then the rot sets in.” 
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There is little doubt that the presence of the white man 
in Mindanao was a great incentive to the Filipino to 
continue fighting behind the lines. The veterans of the 
Spanish war, though their days of active warfare were 
for the most part over, were invaluable in this way. They 
had worked as mule-skinners, planters, teachers, farmers, 
and timber men and, in the main, had continued to father 
apparently never-ending families of half-caste children. 
When the Japanese came these old men went into the hills 
to help organize guerrilla activities. The Japanese could 
not break this European influence on Mindanao, 

The old men grew long white beards and their clothes 
became tattered. Some had families in Japanese-occupied 
towns, but they continued to carry on their dangerous work 
in the field. 

One of them stood at McLaren’s side one day as he 
lectured the intent young Filipinos. 

“T have great faith in these guerrilla forces,” the old man 
said quietly. 

“Why?” demanded McLaren. 

' “Our native guerrillas will all be alive when our civilians 
are dead,” returned the old soldier. “Our native guerrillas 
can run so well!” ; 

If the men were not in the mood for fighting they thought 
nothing of asking to be excused. When a patrol was being 
arranged it was not uncommon for a man to come sidling 
along to McLaren and say, “Sir, my wife is to have a 
child, and I must go to her.” 

“Hell!” McLaren would roar. “That's the fifth child 
she’s had this year!” 

Sometimes if he roared loudly enough he could bully 
the man into staying, but an unwilling soldier was never 
very reliable. 

Nevertheless, McLaren continued his training pro- 
gramme, knowing that he must make the best of the 
supply of manpower at his disposal. Rex Blow busied him- 
self on staff work, assisted by Gillon; McLaren was 

the Australian principally concerned with the actual fighting 
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in the field. By the end of January 1944 he had hand-picked 
a fighting force of about twenty men whom he reckoned he 
could trust in an emergency. 

About this time a new Japanese threat had developed. 
It seemed that the Japanese, having failed to do any per- 
manent damage by their thrusts at the villages along 
Panguil Bay, had now decided to penetrate deeper into 
guerrilla territory, and by so doing, achieve two things. 
First, they could cut the supply line, the route which the 
Australians had followed when they first crossed from the 
western coast of Mindanao to their present area on Panguil 
Bay, opposite Misamis. Secondly, they could push the 
guerrilla coast-watchers back from the look-out points 
where they had been spying on Japanese movements. 

Instead of the small scouting parties that had provided 
the guerrillas with their only brushes with the enemy in 
recent weeks, heavily armed and determined patrols of up 
to five hundred infantry were setting out to destroy them. 

McLaren volunteered to take his twenty men out to 
harry the Japanese. Rex Blow decided to make the sortie 
with the party, and they set off for the place where the 
Japanese had been sighted. 

They approached cautiously, but saw no sign of the 

enemy. With something of a feeling of anti-climax, they 
stepped into a jungle clearing, and were preparing to relax, 
perhaps even to cook a meal, when McLaren heard two 
soft reports. He looked up, and saw two small parachutes 
suddenly open against the blue sky above the matted jungle 
roof, 
“All right,” he said quickly, speaking softly. “Those 
are probably Japanese signals fired from a pistol. Scatter 
out and take up positions in good cover, and we'll wait to 
see if there are Japanese coming along. This is a good place 
to ambush them.” 

He watched his men scatter into their hiding-places and 
then went to call back Blow, who had gone reconnoitring 
along a trail that branched off the one they had been 
following. 
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At the junction of the trails was a typical peaceful-looking 
native house of the rural Philippines, its sagging thatch 
overhung by a clump of bananas. As he passed it McLaren 
noticed that there were no chickens scratching in the dust 
under the house, which should mean that it was deserted. 

Blow, moving quietly along, turned sharply as he heard 
McLaren’s sibilant whisper behind him. It took him a 
fraction of a minute to realize what was on, and then his 
eyes twinkled. 

“Let’s get into em, Jock,” he said cheerfully. 

They sprinted past the deserted house, and turned into 
the main trail. As they doubled down the track, where the 
sun struck through the leaves in dappled patches, there 
came the stammering fire of a machine-gun from behind 
them, and the air was filled with the angry mutter of bullets 
whipping close past their bodies. 
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McLaren looked at Blow, amazed. These bullets were 
coming from behind, and so far as they knew the Japanese 
were a hundred yards or so ahead! 

“Don't look so puzzled, Mac,” said Blow. “It’s only 
some bastard firing at us.” 

The machine-gunning came from the native house they 
had just passed, which concealed a detachment of Japanese. 
Now the guerrillas were between two fires. The main 
Japanese force ahead, who had signalled with the parachutes, 
advanced at the double into the teeth of the ambush, which, 
panting but unharmed, the two Australians joined. 

The Japanese jumbled into a milling mob on the narrow 
trail as a sheet of controlled fire cut into them. Leaving 
their dead and wounded, they fled. The guerrillas moved 
quickly back to the house, to find it deserted. 

Determined to keep the Japanese on the move, they 
moved at the double back along the trail in pursuit of the 
enemy. Messages from their own spies informed them that 
the Japanese had now joined a much larger force, and so 
could only be picked at from occasional ambush points. 
While the guerrillas went yapping savagely at the enemy’s 
heels, their native scouts sped ahead, warning guerrilla 
posts to hide their supplies and equipment. The natives were 
old hands at this game, and they used a variety of hiding- 
places. In one case they used the furrows of a ploughed field, 
over which the Japanese tramped without seeing a sign of 
the valuable equipment hidden there. 

Unfortunately, this Japanese force stumbled on to a 
secret airstrip which was being constructed not far inland 
from Panguil Bay so that supplies and men could be flown 
in. It was camouflaged by light native-style huts which 
could be quickly moved away if an aircraft was expected, 
* then moved back so as to make enemy aerial identification 
difficult, 

An American, Captain Boland, was in charge of con- 
struction, and with him was another American, Lieutenant 
Elborne, a radio operator. Assisting them was a fair-haired 
Norwegian boy of nineteen named Knudsen, whose ship 
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had been sunk in the waters off Cebu, -in the Philippines, 
just on the outbreak of the war in the Pacific. Knudsen 
had joined the guerrillas in the jungle and was patiently 
improving his English. 

The three white men had been away from the airfield 
site, leaving a native guard in charge of the radio station. 
He went off on a love-making excursion and so they 
returned without knowing the Japanese had stumbled on 
the half-ready field and had taken up secret positions 
in two of the houses. 

A raking fire from the two huts was their first warning 
of anything amiss, and they turned to run. Only Knudsen 
escaped. Jumping, swerving, and plunging across the 
ploughed furrows, he felt the heat of the bullets raining 
round him. One whipped off the tip of the third finger on 
his left hand. He stumbled into the new headquarters and 
brought the news of the Japanese occupation of the airfield 
and of the capture of Boland and Elborne. 

“TI yumped and I yumped and I yumped, but only my 
finger they hit,” he explained with satisfaction. 

This radio station was the only one the Japanese captured 
out of the network of 153 stations. This network was built 
up from sets, and operators were brought in by submarine. 
Many of the stations were placed so that enemy shipping 
could be observed from them. A Japanese ship could be 
sighted, reported, and sunk by sub or aircraft within an hour. 

Quite a number of the operators were Filipinos who had 
worked in the post office before the war, and many of them 
were highly efficient—but in one direction only. The post 
office authorities had insisted on making them specialists 
in either sending or receiving, so they could do one or the 
other, but not both. 

A few days after the attack on the airstrip a Japanese 
officer was killed in a jungle ambush. McLaren found in 
his pocket a map on which the positions of the guerrilla 
radio network were accurately marked. This meant that 
the entire network had to be altered. 

There was the loss, too, of the airfield, which the Japanese 
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took over for their own use, thus profiting by the weeks of 
hard work by the Americans. They held it only for a time, 
however, and then abandoned it, and the guerrillas moved 
in again and operated it for landing supplies by air from 
light aircraft. 

When this Japanese expedition withdrew, confident that 
they had dispersed and crippled the enemy, McLaren and 
Blow, after seeing the barges safely headed back for 
Misamis, decided to inspect the small coastal town the 
Japanese had occupied. Trenches scarred the padang and 
the surroundings of the buildings, and they had left their 
usual piles of filth. And they had left something far more 
unusual. On the padang were two graves, neatly roped off, 
with a cross taken from the town church on each one. 
There were flowers in jars at the heads of the graves. One 
grave was marked “Captain Boland”, the other “Lieut. 
Elborne”. 

The Japanese very rarely buried the body of an enemy, 
and McLaren felt that this was odd. He decided to open the 
graves so as to identify the bodies positively. The first grave 
disclosed Elborne’s mutilated body. They opened the other 
grave, to find nothing there. Later Boland’s body was found 
still lying on the airstrip. He had been wounded by bullets 
and then bayoneted. 

“They'll be back,” said McLaren. “That will be another 
score we can even up.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE OUTLAW’S GONG 


OF course the Japanese would be back. It was such a short 
run across the bay, and they could return at their leisure, 
refreshed and re-equipped, to harry the half-starved, 
fever-racked guerrilla fighters. In the meantime the guerrillas 
carried on their vital coast-watching duties, reporting 
convoys and aircraft, and ready to move as soon as the 
Japanese barges headed across the bay to pay their neigh- 
bours another visit. 

In the second week of March 1944 word came that the 
Japanese were again approaching the guerrilla country at the 
western end of Panguil Bay. McLaren set off for the area 
with his machine-gun detachments, and set up his guns on 
good positions covering the narrow stretch of beach. 
Lying in the shade of the palms, he could look up the grey 
bay towards Misamis, a smudge of smoke off the bayside. 
Soon the Japanese barges came in sight. He waited till 
he could see the soldiers in their green helmets at about eight 
hundred yards, then opened fire on the approaching vessels. 

“Oh, don’t, sir!’ cried one of his native fighters. “They'll 
come in and attack us, if you fire on them!” 

““Get back, you bloody hero, or I'll open up on you, too!” 
shouted McLaren. He continued to rake the barges, and 
one by one the natives took up the lying-load position on 
the grass, and opened fire with their rifles. 

One barge swung away, and almost immediately two 
others swung stern on, out of control. Then McLaren's 
over-heated gun broke down. His party was forced to 
withdraw and watch the Japanese land, bayonets fixed, 
and throw themselves on the positions the guerrillas had 
just vacated. Then the Japanese reformed, and headed 
inland on another punitive excursion. 
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From jungk positions, on narrow trails, the guerrillas 
picked off Jap stragglers and harassed the formation, but 
the enemy kept men and supplies coming in. They now 
set up a permanent garrison, determined to cut, once and 
for all, the guerrilla supply route linking the west coast of 
Mindanao with the Lanao area. 

This was almost disastrous to the poorly supplied guer- 
rillas, It meant they could not now move their craft along the 
coast because the Japs were on both sides of the bay, 
with the waterway under gunfire. It meant, too, that in 
future the guerrillas had to make a wide detour round the 
Japanese garrison, which meant a longer, slower trip, and 
an even more acute shortage of supplies. Soon the two 
decrepit old motor lorries, which were the guerrillas’ only 
mechanized transport, and which they ran on a fierce 
concoction of native spirit, began to feel the additional 
strain as much as the men. 

But worse was to come. As soon as the Japanese had 
consolidated themselves in well-dug positions they set out 
in strength to climb the purple hills behind the town of 
Kolambugan. 

Kolambugan had long been an ace in the hand of the 
guerrillas, for it occupied a box-seat position on Panguil 
Bay, overlooking Misamis across the entrance to the bay. 
The guerrilla forces had taken up position on a high hill 
behind the town, with a powerful telescope, to keep constant 
watch on Japanese movements. It was from this hill that the 
watchers could see the Japanese supply ships arriving, and 
from there messages were flashed to the American submarine 
lying out past the channel. Once, looking through this 
telescope, McLaren had seen a 14,000-ton ship steam slowly 
up the bay to Misamis. It was a picture on that bright clear 
day, its shining paintwork standing out against the green 
background of jungle and the purple shadows of the 
mountains, 

The Filipino lying by his side said, “Americano.” 

“No,” said McLaren. “She’s a Jap, and she’s empty.” 

The foam stood round her screw, which thrashed half 
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out of the water. The vessel, as sedate as a peacetime 
ocean liner, tied up at Misamis under the watchful eyes of 
the guerrillas. For three days she lay there, while two 
thousand Japanese, in full equipment, marched aboard. 
Motor vehicles, Bren-gun carriers and guns were swung 
aboard, and then she headed down the bay. From the radio 
station the story of her departure was flashed, and six miles 
out from Misamis torpedoes from two American submarines 
sank her. When the survivors swam ashore at Oroquieta, 
farther round the coast on the same side as Misamis, the 
inhabitants carried out a bloodthirsty massacre. 

The Japanese pressed on towards this hill, determined 
to capture the look-out position. It was surrounded before 
the watchers could escape, and most of them were killed. 
Those who managed to reach the town were met by a sheet 
of machine-gun fire from a large banca the Japanese had 
anchored just off the shore. Some of them, however, did 
escape, bringing the valuable telescope with them to the new 
headquarters at Liangan. 

There were now no half-measures about the moves the 
Japanese were making. They had their guards posted across 
the supply route, and they had closed that most effective 
spying eye on Kolambugan. And that was not all. Messages 
came through the jungle that their forces were moving by a 
roundabout route towards the new headquarters, 

At Liangan McLaren and his guerrillas dug in on the 
tongue of land running down to where the wide river was 
joined by the creek. Not far away Wagner's grave lay, 
overlooking the scene. 

The Japanese, well armed, came through in large numbers, 
and the guerrillas were forced to withdraw farther up 
the slopes towards the mountains. They knew that they 
could be forced back until they were squeezed against other 
Japanese forces in full occupation in the south, where the 
population itself was treacherous. The situation was des- 


perate. 
The Australians considered the courses of action that 
lay open to them. They could give up the fight, and retreat 
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into the highlands to live passively in hiding; or they could 
get out by submarine, leaving the natives to carry on in 
their own fashion; or they could hit back harder in a last 
desperate stand. They decided to fight, though the odds were 
heavily against them. 

McLaren was anxious to know just what the Japanese 
were up to now that they had moved back into Liangan, 
so he dispatched two of his scouts to investigate the river 
town. One was a Filipino guerrilla and the other a red- 
headed, blue-eyed half-caste boy, only sixteen years of age, 
who worked as personal boy for McLaren. The two crept 
down the slope into the open country among the coconut- 
palms, where a burst of machine-gun fire cut them down. 

It was plain that an attack on Liangan would not be a 
simple matter. The guerrillas sat back to think the situation 
over. They had with them a large number of wounded, 
who also had to be considered. There was one nurse with 
the party, Nurse Quina, a former schoolteacher, who 
went about her duties calmly and efficiently in the danger and 
discomfort of jungle trails and deserted villages, fully aware 
of what would happen to her if the Japanese captured her. 
It was not uncommon to find Filipino women—many 
of them of high breeding and education—taking up their 
lot with the guerrillas. Some of them acted as spies; others 
were nurses. They were not camp-followers, and they 
commonly preferred the company of other women to that 
of the men. 

The guerrillas established temporary headquarters in the 
slopes behind Liangan. They chose positions in the jungle 
as close as possible to the village, and from these they 
planned to sweep down on the enemy. The day chosen 
was the Japanese Emperor’s birthday. McLaren had all 
his range calculations completed, his mortar set up in the 
greenery on the slope. The explosion of the first bomb was 
to be the signal for the attack. 

The Japanese began their parade on the broad green 
padang between the village and the sea, apparently quite 
sure of themselves. As they began their ceremonial chant 
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the first bomb burst right amongst them. The grass was 
strewn with the dead and dying; the survivors ran screaming 
into the sea, mortar bombs falling round them, and rifle 
and machine-gun fire pouring in from all sides. They never 
got into action or returned the fire and, taking advantage of 
their panic, the Filipino prisoners they had taken escaped 
to rejoin the guerrillas. 

That night more Japanese barges came from Misamis 
bringing reinforcements, while great fires glowed through 
the darkness, burning the dead. 

Next day McLaren, accompanied by a Moro soldier, 
Captain Umpa, took a patrol down towards the village to 
see what was going on. They halted suddenly, as they heard 
shouts. Then they heard laughing and whooping. They 
crept closer through the bushes until they overlooked the 
river, and there they saw about forty Japanese bathing in 
the river. Instantly they took up position and sent a hail of 
bullets into the swimmers. The river ran red, and the cries 
of the wounded brought soldiers running from the barracks, 
but before they could return fire the patrol had disappeared 
into the jungle. 

But more and more Japanese arrived from Misamis, 
and it was plain that the guerrillas had no hope of recap- 
turing Liangan unless they, too, could increase their 
numbers. McLaren had long had his eye on the Moros, 
whose fighting qualities he had learnt to respect. Some were 
already in the ranks of the guerrillas, but there were many 
more who might be persuaded to join them. 

Hearing stories of a notorious gang chief named Pena, 
who had been murdering, looting, robbing, and kidnapping 
for twelve years in the Liangan locality, McLaren decided 
to have a talk with this man. Pena, a tall man with gaunt 
cheekbones and a heavy black beard, fixed McLaren with a 
fierce eye. He wore a kris slung over one shoulder and a 
heavy revolver over the other, and he stood with his legs 
apart, his long arms hanging loosely, as McLaren ap- 
proached him in the jungle clearing. 

His cut-throat men, armed with the Moro bush blunder- 
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busses, stood round him, tense yet with expressionless faces. 
Pena himself looked the bloodthirsty fighting man he was, 
and McLaren knew he had no love for the white men, 
who had imprisoned him for a long period before the war. 

“Will you fight with us against the Japanese?” asked 
McLaren bluntly. 

“I will talk to your colonel,” said Pena insolently. 

“Very well,” said McLaren, and turned his back on the 
gang. “Come on,” he said over his shoulder, and Pena 
followed stiffly. 

When Colonel Hedges met the surly outlaw he drew his 
revolver from its holster and threw it on the table. 

“We can talk unarmed,” he said. 

Pena threw his gun down, too, and said, “Now, colonel, 
before you start I want to make some things clear.” He 
fixed Hedges with his fierce stare, and added solemnly, 
“I may have stolen and I may have looted, but I have 
never kidnapped.” 

“You lying bastard,” said McLaren softly behind the 
outlaw’s broad back, and Hedges looked down to hide a 
smile. 

After some discussion Pena agreed to join them in force 
with his men, and he was given the rank of lieutenant. 

Soon afterwards it was decided that an attempt must 
be made to take the machine-gun post that covered the 
approach to Liangan. 

McLaren went to Lieutenant Pena, now more full of 
pride than ever before, and said, ‘“‘Will you and your men 
attack that machine-gun post?” 

The big man folded his arms and stuck out his chest. 
“If you will come with us, sir,” he said. 

Blow, standing to one side, a grin on his broad face, 
said jokingly, “Look out they don’t shoot you instead of 
the Japs, Mac.” 

McLaren managed a smile, though he was by no means 
certain of the good intentions of their new ally. But Pena 
was aN army man now, ready to show these white men just 
how great a fighter he was. He lifted his brass argon high— 
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the gong that is as essential to the Moro fighting man as 
the bagpipes to the Highlander. While the white men and 
the Filipinos relied mainly on the radio network to inter- 
change news, the Moro used the brass argon to beat out 
his messages. The pure note of the argon could be heard 
day and night, echoing in the hills and hanging over the 
swamp country, as the beater sounded a warning or called 
for help, or merely sketchily passed on the gossip. 

Pena called his men up in the same way, and so, their 
weapons couched in their arms, the former outlaws followed 
Pena and McLaren through the night towards the Japanese 
machine-gun post. They slid into position and waited till 
a mortar bomb was fired as the signal for attack. Then 
they charged. 

Pena beat his gong in a frenzy, the noise brazenly 
reverberating as his men screamed war-cries that almost 
drowned the steady fire of the Japanese machine-guns. Up 
towards the gun position they pelted, but were driven back 
leaving their dead behind them. 

That did not deter Pena or McLaren. Two nights later 
the mad gong sounded again, the Moros screamed threats, 
and the post was successfully taken. 

Through aggressive action the guerrillas had inflicted 
about five hundred casualties on the enemy. While the 
second assault, led by McLaren, silenced the nest, the other 
guerrillas attacked the defences of Liangan from all sides, 
inflicting heavy casualties before they withdrew. Night after 
night the guerrillas repeated these quick hit-and-withdrawal 
tactics, until the Japanese became sleepless and demoralized. 

McLaren Ied his Moro outlaws in another attack, from 
the vicinity of Fort Wagner, on an outlying Japanese 
position, and it vanished in a frenzy of slashing kris blades. 

The guerrillas were doing well, but in other areas the 
Japanese were still astride the supply lines. Their ammuni- 
tion began to reach a dangerously low level, forcing them to 
slow down their assault on Liangan. 

Many of them were ill from fever and semi-starved. 
McLaren, who had weighed twelve stone six at the fall of 
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Singapore, was now down to seven stone six. His ankles 
were puffed with beriberi and his chest and back carried 
the scales of pellagra. His normally thin face had taken on 
the sharpness of a skull, his eyes deep sunken behind the 
high ridge of his nose. Ugliest of all were his legs, the knees 
gaunt knobs above stick-like shins where ulcers continuously 
oozed. He was racked by dysentery, and at night he shivered 
with the slow fever of malaria. 

With the situation in hand at Liangan, Colonel Hedges 
ordered him away from the scene of operations to rest at 
the jungle radio station in the hills. Grumbling, McLaren 
went, and sat about there morosely for two days. Then he 
sent a message to his superiors to say he was now fit and 
well. 

The native runner came back the same day with a note 
for him. “You will stay where you are until recalled,” said 
Hedges’s message, and McLaren snorted and crumpled it 
angrily. Then he went in search of distraction. 

He finally made the best of his enforced rest by finding 
a drum of tuba spirit which had been used to power the 
two trucks. The tuba was red with rust. He poked around 
until he unearthed, in the surrounding jungle, pieces of 
equipment from the scorched Kolambugan sawmill. Among 
the debris he found a copper fire-extinguisher. From a 
derelict tractor he salvaged more material, and soon he had 
a first-class still, producing his own brand of mountain dew. 

The tuba fermented for about twenty hours, and McLaren 
claimed it was better than Melbourne Bitter. If under- 
fermented, he said, it would fill you with gas, so that you 
sounded like a Japanese woodpecker machine-gun. Forty 
hours’ fermentation turned the tuba into a sour vinegar. 
When the guerrillas wanted to use this versatile fluid as 
power for the trucks or for lighting they added oil to it. 

McLaren ran the tuba spirit through the still twice, until 
it was clear as gin, and then he coloured it with burnt 
sugar to the hue of a Highland product. He engaged a 
Filipino to draw attractive labels, and soon they had a 
healthy stock of Mountain Dew Whisky and Guerrilla Rum. 
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Both products were as wild and raw as the jungle fighters 
themselves. 

An added incentive to drinking tuba was the fact that, 
according to the natives, if you added the tannin from the 
mangrove bark you would not get malaria—if you drank 
enough of it. 

“Don’t you believe it,”” McLaren would say to his com- 
panions as he lowered a good draught. “You'll still get 
malaria if you drink it for ever. Anyway, who cares about 
malaria? I’m drinking this stuff because I like it.” 

He sent a small shipment down to Blow and the American 
colonels. Soon the messenger came panting back up the 
jungle trail, asking for more. Down went another supply, 
while McLaren lounged back like a Highland chief, sipping 
the savage spirit he had discovered. He found the tuba 
more effective in subduing dysentery than had been the 
opium used for this purpose by the Communists in Malaya. 
It also took the heat out of his malaria fever, and he put on 
a little weight. 

Then came the message calling him back. Further trouble 
had broken out. The Japanese had landed mountain guns 
and were shelling the guerrilla positions. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
A CHANGE OF TACTICS 


THE guerrilla leaders knew that the shelling in itself need 
not disturb them greatly, for they had miles of green cover 
into which they could move. But the heavy boom and 
whistle of the shells, and the cracking burst that followed, 
could destroy native morale. If it went on for long it seemed 
likely that many of their ferocious fighters would slip 
quietly away, to keep the stories of their heroism for their 
grandchildren. Once the force was depleted by desertions, 
the way would be clear for the enemy to come out and chase 
the rest back into the mountains. 

McLaren returned gladly to the noise of battle. He was 
ordered to maintain a defensive force between Liangan and 
the headquarters area. Feeling more like his old self, he led 
his force into the jungle slopes behind Liangan. 

Here he placed his Moros in a screening arc through the 
jungle about two miles below headquarters, The timber 
railway from Liangan and a narrow horse track ran up 
through the defensive arc, and the watchers took up 
positions that overlooked both. 4 

Night came, and McLaren stripped, as was his custom 
these days, to sleep in comfortable nakedness. He was not 
one of that school of soldiers who slept with their boots on, 
ready for immediate action. He laid his B.A.R. close by 
his side, and, satisfied that his sentries were well posted, 
went off to sleep. 

The Moro sentry peered down into the clear moonlight 
that revealed the tracks as bright as day. There were no 
sounds from the Japanese around Liangan, so he sat, his 
rifle lying across his lap, while his companion slept, propped 
against a broad tree. Then he stiffened and rubbed his eyes. 
Into a clearing below him stepped a Japanese. He jog-trotted 
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quickly up the trail through the thinly held defensive arc 
towards the sleeping headquarters, while close behind him, 
rifle at the alert, went another Japanese scout. 

The Moro woke his sleeping companion and, soundless 
as shadows, they slipped back to where McLaren lay asleep. 
He sat bolt upright, his hand reaching for his B.A.R. as 
they touched him. 

In a moment his men were following him through the 
trees, coming out on the flanks of the timber railway and 
the horse trail. They saw the main Japanese body advancing 
quickly and silently uphill towards the guerrilla headquarters. 
They watched from cover till the Japanese reached a clearing 
round a native house. Then McLaren shouted, “Fire!” The 
night split open. 

His.main purpose in opening fire was to warn the troops 
at headquarters. The response came from the irregulars 
farther up the hill in the shape of mortar bombs, which 
swished down and burst in the area. 

With the moonlight gleaming on his long, thin, naked 
body, McLaren dodged from tree to tree, splitting the night 
with fire from his B.A.R., while his Moros shouted like 
mad demons behind him. 

The Japanese milled in panic. Some dropped to firing 
positions, shooting aimlessly. At first they did not know 
where this sudden hail of fire came from, and they fired 


‘up into the trees round their clearing, so that the dull 


plop of falling coconuts added to the tumult. At times 
they glimpsed the naked madman and the winking red eye 
of his gun; at other times the jungle flickered from a dozen 
different places. 

Eventually the Japanese reorganized themselves and laid 
a barrage of mortar bombs round their position. Their own 
dead lay scattered across the jungle clearing—black bundles, 
with pools of blood glinting in the clear moonlight. McLaren 
called his Moros off and, grabbing up his clothing, went 
back into the jungle, leaving at least forty Japanese dead 
behind. 

This action had borne out one of McLaren’s favourite 
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theories about jungle fighting. He had often talked about 
the need for quick action in the unexpected situation, 
Had he stopped to dress himself, he might have lost the 
valuable element of surprise. 

“Took here,” he would argue in any discussion of 
tactics, “‘you’ve got to remember that when you bump into 
a Jap on the track somewhere, he gets just as big a surprise 
as you do. You stand there like a couple of gawks for a few 
seconds, then the man who is first on the draw wins the box 
of chocolates. Don’t you believe this about the Japs being 
super-soldiers. Their bowels move just as quickly as anyone 
else’s.”” 

At dawn, with their eyes on every bulky bush, the 
Japanese withdrew down the trail towards Liangan, and 
that was the last attempt they ever made against that 
guerrilla headquarters position. 

However, they continued to reinforce Liangan heavily 
and by April 1944 they had cut down whole plantations of 
coconut-trees, building sturdy blockhouses which they 
connected by underground tunnels. These low, primitive, 
but effective blockhouses faced up the slopes towards the 
hills and mountains from which the guerrillas looked down. 
The Japanese kept constant watch through the narrow slits, 
with their fire-lines laid out to make any attack extremely 
difficult. 

McLaren closely examined these defensive positions 
one moonless night when he entered the fortress village 
from the sea. He swam off shore until the Japanese mobile 
patrol was at the other end of the beach, then came in 
and crept under the houses. 

The Japanese, feeling securely entrenched, were content 
merely to clear their machine-guns aimlessly at dusk or lob 
a few mortar bombs into the thick green wall up on the 
hill-slope. Occasionally they repeated the same performance 
at first light. On rare occasions they ventured out on a 
fighting patrol, of which the guerrillas quickly received 
warning. 

It was towards the end of May, at about 4 a.m., that 
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McLaren and his Moros were roused and told that a 
Japanese patrol had ventured about two miles along the 
coastal road from Liangan. 

They had often surprised such patrols. McLaren and his 
guerrillas would take up position on a high cliff overlooking 
the spot where the roadway skirted the overhanging foliage 
below. As a Japanese convoy approached McLaren would 
shout, “Now!” Down would crash an avalanche of bounding 
boulders, to crush men and vehicles below. In the confusion 
that resulted the guerrillas would race, laughing and joking, 
back into the screen of vines and ferns. 

This was apparently a similar occasion. McLaren posted 
his men on the track the Japanese were following, and soon 
they stalked into the guerrillas’ sights, to pitch forward 
under sudden fire. Quickly the guerrillas withdrew, but 
McLaren stayed in hiding, watching. 

His forehead wrinkled as more and more Japanese came 
jog-trotting along the track. This was no small patrol out to 
make contact and withdraw. He counted two hundred and 
ninety-two heavily armed Japanese going down the narrow 
track, stepping over the eight dead bodies, which they left 
lying where they fell. 

This was an unusual procedure for the Japanese, who 
almost invariably picked up their dead. McLaren was 
puzzled. He watched the last man go. It could mean only 
one thing; that this strong force of Japanese was not merely 
a fighting patrol but had a definite objective in mind. So he 
shadowed them until they turned to follow a river that led 
into the heart of the Lanao country. He saw that they were 
headed up to where the stream bounded over cliffs, falling 
in a veil of spray. This was a very roundabout way, under a 
matted jungle roof and through craggy canyons, that could 
lead to a most important radio station and a guerrilla 
hospital tucked away in the heights above them. 

He went quickly back along the criss-cross of faint trails 
to headquarters, where he reported to Colonel Hedges. 

“They're making for the mountain radio station, colonel,” 
he said. 
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“You're mad, McLaren!’ retorted the sharp-faced 
Hedges. “That's the roughest country in Lanao. They 
wouldn't face it.” 

McLaren persisted, and the guerrillas went out in force 
to follow the enemy. For two days they were unable to 
find any trace of the formidable Japanese force. It was as 
though the cliff faces and the tangled growth had swallowed 
them completely. Late on the third day McLaren’s party 
heard the distant sound of hacking. Approaching stealthily, 
they spied the Japanese slashing a way through vines and 
fern and sappy bushes. The guerrillas watched their slow 
progress up towards the area where the hospital was 
located, but stayed out of sight. 

Warning was sent to the hospital, and its occupants 
withdrew into the jungle. The Japanese moved in, busying 
themselves with cooking fires and putting down their heavy 
kit, not suspecting that in the heavy jungle around them 
the Moro guerrillas were taking up position. 

At McLaren’s signal a heavy fire poured in on the 
enemy, killing many of them before they could return the 
fire. Then the guerrillas quietly withdrew, leaving the 
Japanese to spend a sleepless night. 

The Japanese moved just before dawn next day, keeping 
to the jungle to avoid ambush as they made their way back 
down the mountain slopes towards the seaboard and 
Panguil Bay. The rigorous climb, the dense growth through 
which they had to cut their way, and the repeated ambushes 
made that trek a nightmare march for the enemy. They ran 
short of food, and many of them dropped from exhaustion 
and hunger, to be left to the mercy of the jungle men. 
McLaren and his Moros harried them constantly, and by 
the time they reached the point of the bay where they 
made contact with the launches from Misamis only 150 of 
the initial force of 292 men were left. They had covered 
eighteen miles in eight days. 

Again the Japanese were reinforced from Misamis, and 
McLaren withdrew to headquarters. The constant strain 
of this expedition, the flanking movements carried out at a 
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bursting pace through the heavy jungle, had drained his 
strength. The meagre rations of the forced march made the 
beriberi swellings climb higher on his shins, while the hurried 
eating of anything handy, or drinking whatever water was 
available, brought the dysentery back. His malaria returned, 
too, and McLaren was a very sick man. 

The disruption by the Japanese of the lines of communica- 
tion had caused a most serious shortage of food, am- 
munition, and medicine. Many of the natives were adopting 
a wait-and-see policy in relation to assisting the guerrilla 
forces. They could not altogether be blamed. By this time 
the Japanese had installed a working civilian administration 
and an accepted currency, and seemed to have settled in for 
good. The alliance between the Moros and the guerrillas, 
useful though it was, made the Filipinos less willing to 
co-operate. Many of them were not too sure that they did 
not prefer the Japanese to their traditional and savage 
enemy. 

The Japanese occupied the trading points and market 
places as part of the plan to keep control on the distribution 
of food, though the exertions of the American veterans 
and of loyal natives ensured that a little came through. 

The prospect facing the guerrillas was depressing in the 
extreme, especially now that the heavy rains were falling. 
The Australians had little to do but watch the yellow water 
streaming from the attap roof, while their bellies ached with 
hunger and their spirits sank as they brooded on their 
desperate situation. Their nerves were raw, and sometimes 
they hated each other. 

It was at about this time that a strange turn came in 
McLaren’s affairs. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
FROM OUT OF THE SEA 


THE guerrillas could never have existed without their 
supplies from outside, and the most efficient supply service 
was that which came from under the sea. As the Allied 
sea-power grew, submarines could be spared for this 
purpose; but many long months of sweat and heartbreak 
had to be endured before the supply became either sufficient 
or efficient. Day after day the guerrillas pleaded for succour, 
and at last the time came when, like grey ghosts, the sub- 
marines began rising out of the muddy waters of isolated 
havens round Mindanao, and from them flowed the life- 
blood of the guerrillas—ammunition, medicines, and food. 

With an American lieutenant named Jack Samples 
McLaren was detailed to give a hand with the carrying of 
supplies from the sub-landings to the guerrilla supply 
points. They used small boats or teams of caraboa, the 
indispensable water-buffalo of the Philippines. 

On 6th June they came up the broad Illana Bay to the 
coastal village of Pagadian, where native carriers were 
waiting to carry the supplies forty-eight miles back into the 
mountains to Aurora. The submarines surfaced at dusk, 
and small boats, lashed together, formed a wharf on which 
the crews unloaded the precious supplies they had shipped 
at a much more leisurely pace in Darwin. 

The carriers took the ammunition supplies across country 
to Aurora, and there McLaren and Samples loaded up 
their own convoy to travel down the slopes to the Panguil 
Bay area. The stately caraboa, thick and stocky with short 
bluish-grey hair liberally streaked with mud, set off, 
dragging the loads on heavy wooden slides, It was a slow 
trip along that dangerous strip to the guerrilla area behind 
Liangan. The caraboa were not worried. Their wide horns, 
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heavily seamed and ridged, swayed as they turned their heads 
from side to side to gaze mournfully out of their watery eyes 
and sedately lick their pink noses. The native carriers walked 
just as sedately beside them, switching the flies from their 
backs, while McLaren and Samples cradled their automatic 
weapons, their eyes moving quickly, alert for the enemy. 

McLaren made several trips carrying supplies for the 
new headquarters Colonel Hedges was setting up at the 
western end of the bay, his former quarters behind Liangan 
being turned over to Rex Blow. Hedges established himself 
near the small town of Baroy, in the middle of a ricefield, 
thus making any approach by the Japanese difficult. 

The submarine supply service was running at top speed, 
and more and more radio transmitters and receivers were 
coming, with men to operate them expertly. Heavier 
weapons were also delivered—even whaleboats, carried from 
Australia securely tied to submarine upper decking, for 
use in the guerrillas’ coastal transport service. The unloading 
of the submarines was soon carried out with clockwork 
efficiency. At dusk the guerrillas would move out of the 
jungle towards the area where a rendezvous had been 
arranged by radio. Just before the tropical night fell white 
discs or squares or triangles, or other prearranged signals, 
would be set up against a background of hill and jungle. 
‘The signals were usually allowed to stand for one hour 
before sunset and for one hour after dawn, because these 
were the most unlikely times for Japanese aircraft to come 
sniffing around the coast. At dusk, having fixed the positions 
of the signs and used them as markers, the submarine 
would surface. Such ships required at least three hundred 
feet of water under them before they could creep in to 
discharge the cargo, and suffered a strong feeling of 
claustrophobia when land was too close to where they 
surfaced. They liked to get rid of their cargo before dawn 
so that they could slide back under the murky cover of the 
tropic sea. As soon as a submarine surfaced, therefore, 
the workers would swarm over her decks, shifting the 
precious cases the crewmen would pass up to them. 
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The men on the submarines were glad enough to be rid 
of their cargoes, which filled their restricted space to over- 
flowing, and sometimes they were glad, too, to be rid of 
some bumptious special service man who was on his way 
to operate a radio or weather station behind the lines. 
One such weather man had tried to pull his rank on the 
crew on the voyage up. When they surfaced at the rendezvous 
and the mad unloading rush began he found himself 
suddenly floundering in the warm, night-black sea. McLaren 
happened to be on the submarine in question, having one 
of those occasional good meals in the wardroom that were 
among the benefits of a submarine visit, when the weather 
man came dripping into the wardroom, his voice high in 
indignation as he complained of having been pushed in. 

“And that’s not all,” he added, squelching his boots in 
anger. “One of your sailors threw a case of ammunition in 
after me and said, ‘Grab that, you bastard, and swim!’ I 
demand justice!” 

The officer in charge nodded and swiftly clambered up 
the rails to investigate the matter. He found that the 
precious case had not been ammunition, but rustproof 
metal parts, securely tied to a rope. 

The tension of those hazardous underwater voyages often 
made men behave in peculiar ways. Some arrived subdued 
and anxious. Others blustered, to hide their inner anxieties. 
On one occasion a newly arrived radio man claimed he had 
been fully briefed as to where he would operate and would 
take no advice from the guerrillas about the nature of the 
terrain or the presence of Japanese. He went storming off 
inland, to lose his native carriers and all his equipment in a 
raging Philippine stream. 

BecauseofpossibleJapaneseattack,submarines would bring 
in big single loads instead of a number of smaller loads, and 
their disposal was left to the guerrillas. The forty or fifty tons 
of cargo would be away in the bancas before dawn, and the 
sun would shine on a smooth bay and an empty beach. But 
as the submarine traffic increased, the Japanese became 
increasingly aware of the fact, and decided to take action. 
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It was the middle of 1944 when the Japanese received a 

rt that°a submarine was unloading aviation fuel off 

the coast at Pagadian to set up a supply for the assistance 

of any Allied airmen who made an emergency landing in 

the territory. The Japanese moved in what was apparently 

to be a two-pronged attack against the submarine haunt 
off the southern coast and against Aurora itself. 

McLaren was engaged in supervising supply transport to 
and from Aurora when news came over the native intelli- 
gence system of the approach of the Japanese. He took up a 
position on the mountainside above Misamis, and watched 
the Japanese troop movements. In the past the Japanese 
had felt so secure in their occupation of Misamis and the 
country surrounding that they had not bothered to shroud 
their troop movements in secrecy. Lately, however, they 
had begun to realize that the jungle and mountains had 
many unfriendly eyes; so they undertook all kinds of moves 
to mislead the watchers. 

For instance, at the time the 14,000-ton liner had pulled 
in and taken two thousand soldiers aboard, the guerrilla 
observers had considered that Misamis held only four 
hundred Japanese garrison troops. Native watchers were 
partly at fault for this calculation, because when they were 


asked for numbers of enemy troops seen they were inclined 


to guess at a figure, halve it, then multiply it by the first 
number that came to their minds and quite happily offer 
the result as a correct estimate. The Japanese knew of this 
mathematical weakness, so they resorted to marching men 
over and over again from their barges so as to give the 
impression of a large landing. 

McLaren saw a force of more than one thousand Japanese 
move off in combat formation, and watched them until 
they turned in the direction of Aurora. Though they 
were harrassed by running attacks and ambushes, they 
reached their objective. By the time they arrived the 
guerrillas, with their families and supplies, had faded into 
the jungle, so the Japanese garrisoned the town. 

Orders now arrived for McLaren to join forces with a 
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young American lieutenant named Money who was in 
charge of a whaleboat. This operated as a supply boat 
between coast-watcher and guerrilla stations round the 
shores of the wide IIlana Bay, which spread on to the Moro 
Gulf and thence to the Celebes Sea. 

McLaren was seriously ill at this time, feverish and 
constantly growing weaker from his attacks of dysentery, 
and he had an unusual disinclination to eat the meagre 
supplies available. However, he loaded his Moro men with 
radio equipment and they trudged towards Pagadian, along 
the coastline the Japanese were actively patrolling. 

His orders were to join Money, and with him go to the 
south of Mindanao, to establish a coast-watching station at 
Buayan, at the head of the Japanese-infested Sarangani Bay, 
which opened out into the Celebes Sea. 

It could be a dangerous mission, for that area was well 
under Japanese control, but McLaren did not care. He was 
lethargic, and lacked the fire that once characterized his 
actions. He could barely drag one foot after the other as 
he reached Pagadian, where he found Money and the 
whaleboat tied up at the pier about three-quarters of a mile 
from the township. 

Ahead of them was the long hazardous trip down the 
Japanese-held coast to the perilous site in Sarangani Bay. 
McLaren hardly cared whether he lived or died. Two nights 
he slept huddled up in a native shelter ashore, until the 
Moros came to him, warning him urgently that the Japanese 
were making fast time down the coast towards Pagadian, 
so he dragged himself aboard Money’s boat. 

The Japanese entered the town that night in search of 
them. The short flurries of shooting warned the guerrillas, 
who unslipped the ropes and started up the engines just as 
the Japanese, finally discovering the white men’s where- 
abouts, came racing along the jetty. 

The sea spurted under a hail of bullets as the whaleboat 
moved out of range. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
DOCTOR McLAREN 


ONLY an occasional piece of lead bit into the woodwork 
of their boat, and soon they were lost in the comfortable 
darkness. Willard Money, the big American, sent a mighty 
raspberry over the stern, and it is probable that the frus- 
trated Japanese heard it back there on the jetty. 

Money had already realized that his companion was a very 
sick man, and the darkness hid the anxiety in his eyes as he 
said cheerfully, “You just relax now, McLaren. Uncle 
Willard has you in his motherly care. I didn’t know you 
scared that easily.” 

McLaren attempted a grin. “Sorry, Money, I’m not feeling 
the best, but I'll be right soon.” But there was no conviction 
in his voice, and he sank back against the bulwarks, closing 
his sunken eyes. 

That night Money kept close to the land, and at dawn they 
turned into the mouth of a creek, where they lay in the dank 
shadows of the thick foliage through the slow daylight 
hours. By nightfall McLaren’s increasing sickness had made 
Money determine to seek help on the other side of the bay 
in the province of Cotabato. He knew that this was generally 
unfriendly country, but with luck he would make contact 
with the guerrillas, who, under the leadership of Colonel 
McGee, kept a precarious footing there. The whaleboat 
made a dash across the bay, and as it heaved on the offshore 
swell McLaren fell on his side, a great groan of agony 
bursting from his white lips. Money turned the boat into 
the first bay that offered shelter, driving it into the sand 
beside a cluster of native houses. 

A man and a woman came running to meet them, their 
sarongs held high round their brown legs. The man had the 
thin features of a Moro and the bearing of a chieftain, and 
the woman the gentle beauty of a Filipino. 
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“I am Datu Blah Sinsuat,” said the man in friendly 
fashion. “This is my wife, Ester.” 

Money loosened his grip on the pistol he held in the fold 
of his arms. 

“We want help,” he said bluntly. The Datu and his wife 
looked at McLaren, who, with his face grey and his head 
lolling back, looked much older than his forty-four years, 
They turned inquiringly to Money. Money shook his head 
and shrugged his shoulders. “It seemed to just come on 
him. Goddamn it, I’m no doctor. I don’t know what's 
wrong with the guy. I do know that he’s too goddamn’ 
sick to ride any further in this goddamn’ boat.” 

Money was only twenty-five and had seen plenty of action 
as an air-crew radio operator in the U.S. Air Force in the 
Philippines before the surrender, but a situation like this 
was beyond his experience. 

“We will help him,” said the woman, and together they 
carried McLaren to their house in a clearing in the jungle 
behind the beach. They brought him food, but he could not 
eat. 

“Why don’t you eat, you goddamn’ son of a mule?” 
asked Money. “Goddamn it, if you don’t eat you can’t 
keep your dysentery going. Eat up, boy!” But McLaren 
sank into a feverish doze. 

Money discussed the situation anxiously with the Datu. 
The strong Japanese garrison at Lebak was only seven miles 
away, and there were plenty of informers in the district, 
but the Datu was a man of great influence, and he was 
confident that he could protect them at least for a time. 
He and his wife, a cultured and beautiful Filipino, seemed 
genuinely anxious to help, and Money was thankful indeed 
that he had chosen their bay for a refuge. 

The Datu knew of a medical student living near by who 
had attended Manila University before the war but had not 
completed his training course. But the student, when he 
arrived, could only shake his head as McLaren writhed in 
pain, and finally he suggested the Moro cure-all of massaging. 

Next morning a native healer began to massage McLaren’s 
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thin body. The sick man watched listlessly while the 
massaging hand manipulated his flat stomach, until suddenly 
it hit on an area of complete agony. McLaren’s mind 
cleared. He realized that he had appendicitis. 

He remembered a conversation he had had with Blow 
about the illnesses that guerrillas could not afford to have. 
Appendicitis was one. Thinking of how his false teeth 
saved him from toothache and the rough dental treatment 
available in Mindanao, he had said, “I wish I had a false 
appendix, too, Rex, and a few other spare parts as good 
as these teeth, then a man would have no worry at all.” 

“You'd better include a spare tongue,” Blow had replied. 
“That one you’ve got must be just about worn out.” 

But the time for talking was over now. Something had to 
be done, and done quickly. 

“Datu,” McLaren called weakly, “bring that medical 
student back.” The student returned, looking worried, and 
McLaren pointed to the affected area. “I have appendicitis. 
Will you operate?” 

“T cannot,”’ stammered the student. 

McLaren’s hand moved slowly to his heavy pistol, 
which he placed beside his head. 

““You’ll stand by and help me, or I'll blow your bloody 
head off!” he declared fiercely. 

“I know nothing about such an operation. You'll die,” 
whimpered the student. “Then they'll blame me and I'll 
never become a doctor.” 

“There'll be no blame on you,” said McLaren. “Hand me 
that piece of paper and a pencil.” This was done, and 
painfully he wrote out his best recollection of a death 
certificate for himself, signing it with his own name. 

“There’s a death certificate properly signed,” he said 
grimly. “That should protect any of you.” He motioned with 
the pistol. “‘Now get busy,” he added weakly. The pain 
was running over his body in waves, leaving him dizzy and 
sick. 

From his veterinary experience he knew the technique 
of separating muscle, cutting tissue and fat, and of stitching. 
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So, lying on his side, he supervised preparations for the 
extraction of his appendix. 

The Datu and his wife, the student, and an old midwife 
helped to pull up rough floorboards and place them on 
chairs to serve as an operating table. Pieces of sheeting were 
torn in strips for bandages, and the rice pot was filled with 
water and set over a glowing charcoal fire. McLaren ordered 
two large dessert spoons to be bent to serve as retractors. 
They were sterilized, together with a pair of scissors, forceps, 
a needle, and a razor blade. Banana-leaf fibre was prepared 
for use as sutures. McLaren directed them to lift him on to 
the rough table, and then to place a mirror over his 
abdomen so that he could see the area to be cut. 

There was no anaesthetic of any kind. McLaren located 
the spot, then firmly cut through skin and tissue with the 
razor blade. His eyes on the mirror, he saw the muscles 
bare under his fingers and he laid them apart, as he had 
often done in operating on horses and cows, and inserted 
the spoons to hold them. The midwife kept a firm grip on 
the spoons, while the student stood ready to hand him the 
other instruments. 

He could see clearly that the appendix had ruptured, 
adhering to the tough inner covering of the intestines. He 
cut it away, and pulled it out through the incision. The 
midwife swabbed the blood and body fluid from the wound. 
The student turned his face away, white and sweat-beaded. 

The midday sun was bright and hot. The only sounds 
were the bubbling of the rice pot and McLaren’s heavy 
breathing, slow at times, with an occasional subdued groan. 
At times a wave of dizziness passed over him, and the 
watchers held him until his hand steadied. With trembling 
fingers he worked the displaced muscles back into position, 
thanking Heaven that he had no layers of fat to make his 
task more difficult. At last he signalled weakly for the needle 
—a fair-sized sewing needle threaded with the coarse abaca 
thread. His eyes still fixed on the mirror, he dug the needle 
into his flesh, and instantly felt pain. He had felt none 
during the moments he had spent tying up the loose ends 
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of the inside cut, but as the needle dug into the outer tissue 
and skin each dragging insertion was agony to him. 

The operation took him four and a half hours to complete, 
and then he lay back and let his body go limp in an ecstasy 
of trembling. He was suddenly proud of his feat, especially 
proud that he had manipulated the muscles apart instead 
of cutting through them. If he had cut through them they 
would have taken a long time to regain their normal strength 
and power; now, he thought, he would soon be in fighting 
trim again. He smiled as he sank into a deep sleep, the 
appendix beside him in a jar. 

Three days later Money came back from a reconnais- 
sance, relief lighting his face as he saw that McLaren was 
much better. He had a few special titbits of food for the 
patient, but he could not stay. He left immediately to take 
the whaleboat across the bay, there to observe the situation 
at Pagadian. 

McLaren prepared himself for a leisurely convalescence. 
But two days later a native slipped out of the jungle to 
warn the Datu that the Japanese were headed towards the 
house and would soon be there. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
ADMIRAL McLAREN 


“‘WHERE are they?’’ demanded the Datu. 

The native jerked his chin back towards the jungle and 
scratched one naked foot on the other. “‘Half-hour.”’ 

The Datu turned to McLaren, who had struggled upright. 
“We will take you into the jungle.” 

McLaren shook his head, a thin smile on his pale face. 
*"No. Nobody is going to take your head off for what you 
have done for me. I’ll go along alone,”’ he declared, and he 
limped over to the corner and got his tommy-gun. He slung 
his pistol and holster over his shoulder, strapping it on 
under the armpit, then buckled on his ammunition belt. 
“Tl be right, you’ll find,” he said, and walked slowly, 
painfully out to the veranda. There he stopped. “I nearly 
forgot,” he murmured and, returning.to the room, picked 
up the jar with his appendix and went off down the steps into 
the jungle. © 

The Datu and his wife watched him go in silence, then 
turned to remove all traces of his visit. 

McLaren paused in the shade, his legs trembling violently, 
to check over the mechanism of his weapons, then he moved 
painfully towards the dappled velvet of the high hills. For 
four days he hid himself in their friendly folds and shadows, 
then went down again to the coast. He was now feeling 
stronger on his feet and ravenously hungry. On the outskirts 
of a peaceful fishing village he persuaded a dubious native 
to paddle him along the coast in a dug-out to where Colonel 
McGee operated. 

When he arrived Colonel McGee, a First World War 
veteran of Scottish-American blood, said simply, “I knew 
I’d see you soon, McLaren. Come and have some chow.” 

Submarines were delivering supplies into McGee's 
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territory, and McLaren busied ‘himself building a barge for 
use as a ferry. He was almost continually in contact with 
submarines and guerrilla coastal boats, and was impressed 
by the importance of the vital sea routes and approaches. 

Early in September 1944 he was himself given command 
of a whaleboat brought by submarine from Australia. He 
recruited a Moro crew from among his own cut-throat 
fighters, and equipped them with American T-shirts and 
slacks and soft cloth hats. They made their own additions 
from Japanese salvage. 

The fresh air and the freedom from arduous jungle treks 
helped restore his strength, and the interest of the new life 
raised his spirits. The curling bow-wave and the milky 
wake astern became part of his life. Submarine crews along 
that Mindanao coastline became familiar with the sight 
of his whaleboat muttering out from the shadows of the 
palm-fringed shore. Sometimes the gaunt guerrilla had a 
warning of patrolling enemy aircraft to give them, and the 
unloading had to be done with stealth and speed; at other 
times there was leisure for the gossip McLaren so much 
enjoyed, and for news of the outside world that now seemed 
remote as Mars. 

The whaleboat was no royal yacht, only twenty-six feet 
from stem to stern, but to McLaren she was all that could 
be desired. 

She had a 20-mm. cannon in the bows, two twin .30 in. 
amidships, with a .50 calibre gun mounted slightly aft. 
She was a bristling fort and, for good measure, McLaren 
rigged an 82-mm. mortar astern. “You'll blow her stern 
off when you fire that, Jock,” Rex Blow said when he 
first saw this heavily armoured flagship. 

She was powered with a 32 h.p. engine sent up from 
Australia, but there was a desperate shortage of fuel oil 
to run her. McLaren could have obtained plenty of Diesel 
oil from the submarines if he could have found the necessary 
containers, but barrels of any kind were very scarce in 
Mindanao, and so the flagship had to run on coconut oil, 
lubricating oil salvaged from sunken ships, or kerosene. 
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On Diesel oil she could make nine knots, on lubricating oil 
and kerosene she managed about seven, on coconut oil 
five, and, on dirty bunker oil, filtered and cleaned as effic- 
iently as possible under primitive conditions, she just 
managed to keep going. 

The guerrillas regarded her as their flagship, but without 
instructions on how to run the engine and without adequate 
fuel naturally they found her troublesome at times, and they 
felt at liberty to name her The Bastard. 

One day McGee called McLaren to his office. “Well, 
McLaren,” he said, “sure looks like you’re going to get a 
chance to use those guns of yours.” 

McLaren smiled broadly and settled back comfortably 
on his haunches. “Well,” he replied, “that’s good.” 

“Have a look at this map, McLaren,” the old soldier 
went on, tracing his finger down the coast of Mindanao to 
the southern extremities. ‘““This Sarangani Bay area is a 
bit of a headache for the top boys. The Japanese have built 
a few big airfields there, and somebody has to keep an eye 
on them. Guess who!” 

“You whistle and I'll point,” said McLaren, grinning. 
“Do they want us to take the airfields?” 

“No, no, McLaren! Just sit and watch them. That’s all. 
Just sit and watch.” There was something in the way he 
said this that made McLaren nod happily. 

So The Bastard chugged into Sarangani Bay, where the 
big enemy airstrips were built, ready to hammer at any 
Allied invasion. Here they took up their watch, hugging 
the coast and reporting every sign of enemy activity. But 
there was little of this to be seen—so little that McLaren 
would sometimes shake his fist at the quiet shore and shout, 
“Why don’t you have a go, you great apes?” 

It was here that he witnessed the first air raid by Allied 
planes he had seen since Singapore had fallen thirty-three 
months before. High-flying reconnaissance flights above 
these Japanese-held islands had become commonplace, 
but on this day twenty-seven Allied planes came flying in 
serenely, and bombed the airfields heavily. It was a tonic 
for the guerrillas. 
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There were more signs that the tide had turned. From 
now on there came a rush of recruits to the guerrilla cause, 
mainly men from the well-trained Japanese Bureau of 
Constabulary, who came in their hundreds. They worked 
willingly, as though anxious to atone for their former 
disloyalty, loading the flagship for her jaunts and building 
huts and prison compounds and store-rooms for the 
guerrillas camped on the heights above the busy Japanese 
airfields. 

Japanese prisoners, too, increased to an embarrassing 
extent. They came swimming or floating on wreckage, or 
pulling their way in lifeboats, after their ships had been 
sunk by Allied submarines or aircraft. They were invariably 
astonished to find themselves promptly taken prisoner on 
what they had regarded as one of Nippon’s East Asian 
possessions. The guerrillas kept their prisoners now; they 
had the supplies and manpower to do so, and in any case, 
with daily routine orders by radio from army headquarters, 
the old lawless days had passed. 

“Next thing they'll have us putting nappies on these 
galahs,” said McLaren. 

His flagship continued her work, taking any well-shielded 
estuary for an anchorage. With a couple of bags and 
tarpaulins covering the guns, her grey hull could merge 
into the background of thick clumps of coconut-palms, 
and she was as happy as any battleship in Scapa Flow. 

In October 1944 The Bastard chugged out through the 
entrance of the bay and round the southern tip of Mindanao 
into Davao Gulf. Here McLaren set up another watcher 
station within a few miles of the strongly held Davao City. 
It was here that he learnt that the Americans had landed 
on Leyte and Samar, the islands to the north of Mindanao. 

The result of this invasion was soon felt. The Japanese 
were forced to withdraw their far-flung network of garrisons 
into closer, more easily defended areas, and the guerrillas 
found themselves in virtual possession of more than two- 
thirds of Mindanao. McLaren felt somewhat disgruntled; 
he wanted a little more excitement before the war ended. 
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The whaleboat was lying at anchor in a quiet bay when 
the sky suddenly filled with a deafening roar. Over the green 
mountain above the bay swept twenty United States Navy 
Hell Cats. They were going at full speed when one of the 
pilots noticed the well-armed craft just off shore, and 
peeled off formation and dived down towards it. His 
companions followed, one after the other, the roar of their 
engines hammering and reverberating over the water. 
McLaren, in a frenzy, whipped off his clothing to show his 
white skin, and dragged the American Stars and Stripes 
from a locker. He stood up amidships, naked, waving the 
flag desperately, his native crew crouching against the 
bulwarks in terror. 

The leading plane lifted its nose and eased the dive, 
then steeply banked close round him. Still McLaren waved, 
as one after the other the fighters banked round his frantic 
figure. It seemed hours before, apparently giving him the 
benefit of the doubt, they climbed away and over the hill. 
It had been a near escape. One false move could have meant 
the end of Admiral McLaren and The Bastard. 

The Allied air traffic in these parts became really busy, 
and the lighthouse on Tinaca Point, on the southern tip 
of Mindanao, thinned down to a slender strip as the passing 
pilots blazed at it to clear their guns. McLaren witnessed 
plenty of action during his sojourn in the area. 

It was almost with a feeling of homecoming that McLaren 
ran The Bastard into Pagadian, tied her up, and made his 
way on foot across familiar country to the bayside strip 
facing Misamis. The Japanese had withdrawn their garrisons 
from this area, and the guerrillas, with their headquarters 
at Iligan, were now in possession of the entire line along 
the Panguil Bay. McLaren arrived in time to see twenty-five 
American Army B25s come in low and bomb and strafe 
the whole length of this area. 

The jungle radios ran hot with the guerrillas’ protests 
against this action, but the only reply they received was, 
“Repair all airstrips urgently.” 

The damage inflicted was considerable, so that, with very 
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little machinery and only underfed native labour available, 
the repair job looked like being a long one. However, that 
was not McLaren’s worry. He was only a visitor taking a 
rest before proceeding to Malabang, on the eastern shore 
of Illana Bay, where the Japanese had their finest airfield. 
It had cross-strips each 7400 yards in length, and was heavily 
garrisoned, 

In November Rex Blow had led native troops in an attack 
on the long cross-strip and had captured it, the garrison 
fleeing in the first shock of surprise. However, the Japanese 
had rushed two thousand reinforcements, supported by 
fighter and bomber aircraft, to Malabang, and inflicted 
heavy casualties on the guerrillas before recapturing the 
strip. 

McLaren received orders to take his flagship and cut off 
Japanese supplies from the sea to Malabang and to another 
Japanese garrison lower down the coast at Parang, which 
had formerly been an American naval base. It was a well- 
armed port from which a number of Japanese supply ships 
plied. 

After enjoying the hospitality of his former associates 
along Panguil Bay, McLaren trekked overland to Pagadian, 
very content to return to his seafaring role. He sailed by 
night, down past the port of Parang, and anchored in the 
mouth of the Cotabato River, not far away. 

He had worked out the details of a plan to surprise the 
garrison, and chuckled as he saw his crew dressing for the 
parts he had given them. An hour before dawn he hoisted 
anchor, and the flagship ploughed her way across the mirror- 
calm sea into a beautifully clear morning. The Japanese 
flag was flying gaily at The Bastard’s masthead and the 
guerrilla crew was in Nippon Navy uniform. The crew 
stood by the guns as they turned into the peaceful waters 
at Parang. 

Ashore, the Japanese saw the craft approaching and 
hurried away from the dull chores of building gun and 
searchlight emplacements in the clogging mud. They called 
excitedly to their comrades as they ran down to the jetty 
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to welcome the new-comers, hoping for news and an excuse 
to drink plenty of rice wine. 

McLaren smiled happily on the pleasant scene. The 
morning sun shone on the glinting palms, on the Japanese 
ships riding serenely at anchor, on the flashing smiles of 
the crowd on the jetty. 

The whaleboat drew steadily nearer. At one hundred and 
fifty yards McLaren pulled on the cord and the Japanese 
flag came down with a rush, to be replaced by the Stars 
and Stripes. Immediately, the 20-millimetre gun in the bows 
opened fire on the milling Japanese and three small craft 
near the jetty. 

The enemy scattered, and from various shore positions 
the fire was returned. But the flagship was turning in a wide 
arc with her other guns raking the jetty, the shops, and the 
shore installations. Gradually the sounds from the enemy 
died away, and, picking at an occasional target over her 
stern, The Bastard put out to sea, leaving bodies scattered 
along the jetty and the three small craft burning and sinking, 
never again to carry supplies for the Japanese. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
“DEAD OR ALIVE” 


PUBLISHING awards for heroism behind enemy lines 
was not considered wise by the Allied authorities in those 
days. It might even have been considered unnecessary. 
But the Japanese had no such scruples. In a bulletin it was 
announced that McLaren’s head—a picture from his 
Singapore pay-book attached—was worth, dead or alive, 
70,000 pesos. Film stars paying for wide publicity have 
insured their legs for less than that! 

The lanky Australian-Scot rubbed his hands with glee 
when he heard this news. He was determined to raise the 
price. He cleaned his guns and checked over his craft, 
thinking happily of the voyages ahead. But when he 
reported at Iligan he found that his next excursion was to 
be on land. He received orders to investigate the possi- 
bilities of an overland route past Lake Lanao, over which 
troops and supplies could be carried to relieve the situation 
at Malaybalay in the heart of Bukidnon province. This 
was the result of an order from General Headquarters of 
South-west Pacific, and it was part of a move designed to 
cut in halves the main Japanese force on Mindanao. The 
prospective route went east, deep into the Moro country 
where the guerrillas had not operated in any organized 
fashion, and it would inevitably cut across important 
Japanese communications. 

This was in December 1944. Major Umpa and McLaren 
immediately made their way up to Lake Lanao, where 
they picked up their supplies and carriers, and set off 
cheerfully enough on their mission. There was a reason- 
ably good road for a few miles, and then they plunged into 
heavy growth that covered the trail that pioneers had 
opened up into the Malaybalay area in 1917. It was an 
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eerie trip, the track like a ghost road, well graded through 
the mountain passes, but with trees growing tall through 
the surface, and vines and bush growth concealing its 
formation. 

McLaren and Umpa used their krises to hack a path 
through, while the carriers came on behind more slowly. 
It was fairly easy walking once the path had been cut and 
the swift rivers forded. As they went deeper into the moun- 
tains the trees rose higher and the mists hung longer in 
the gorges, noisy with rushing streams. Every afternoon 
black clouds banked up over the shaggy heights and an 
icy deluge of rain came thundering down. The mountain- 
sides ran yellow as the party pushed through the soaked 
foliage and the tugging streams, where the leeches fastened 
tenaciously on their skins. In the mornings the slow-moving 
mist rose with the sun and climbed high above them, 
trailing on the tall vine-entwined timber to close out the 
sky. 

Dartmoor never had a damper, more soaking or depres- 
sing mist than that which rolled like a giant wave over 
these fern-lined gorges just before dawn and did not rise 
until the sun had climbed over the high peaks, sometimes 
as late as noon. At times the men were dwarfed by great 
trees, some with boles twelve feet wide, that shot straight 
through the clouds. 

Time after time they stumbled over skeletons. An arm 
or set of ribs would confront them, borne aloft by a vine, 
while the skull lay half hidden under black rotting leaves. 
There were hundreds of these weather-whitened skeletons 
of Filipinos and Americans who had fled into this country 
when the Japanese conquered the area in 1942. The Moros 
had moved towards Malaybalay, offering the refugees 
safety and security there, but, having lured them into this 
lonely country, had killed them or kidnapped them for 
slaves, looting their clothing and equipment. 

The party went on, beginning to realize that the way was 
harder going than had been anticipated, and that the 
food supplies would soon be exhausted. Coming into 
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gentler country, McLaren led the party down to where a 
cluster of native houses stood in rudely cultivated land. 

The Moros who lived there eyed them with no friendliness. 
McLaren swung the tommy-gun from his shoulder, and 
sullenly the natives moved away to find him eggs and rice 
and a half-grown chicken—all at top market price! 

Now the party moved into open plain country, which 
stretched away in a vast panorama of rolling, vividly green 
downs, with clumps of timber scattered here and there. 
The greenery belied its velvety appearance, for it proved to 
be the stiff, sharp-edged lalang or sword-grass that soon, 
away from the water-fed slopes, dried to a bamboo yellow, 
and toughly resisted their efforts to hack through its 
imprisoning heat. 

The carriers wanted McLaren to stay with the familiar 
mountain trails instead of venturing into the unmapped 
sea of lalang, but he had been ordered to find a more direct 
route, and this he intended to do. Major Umpa urged them 
on to further efforts. They were down to the bottom of 
their food supply when they came to the border of the 
provinces of Lanao and Bukidnon. 

Suddenly the still air was alive with the screams of the 
carriers. In this area the Moros had planted the trails with 
razor-sharp bamboo daggers set upright among the lalang 
so that they would thrust straight up and right through an 
unsuspecting naked foot. These bamboo spikes were a 
historical defensive weapon in the islands and in Borneo. 
The terrified carriers dropped their bundles and refused 
to travel farther, until McLaren took the lead in his thickly 
soled jungle boots, which the daggers could not penetrate. 
The men reluctantly followed him. 

The rivers now were wide and fast-flowing, foaming 
white in parts and elsewhere whirling in tight, sucking 
eddies. The men had to hunt for miles along the banks to 
find a place where they could cross. It was as though Nature 
was contesting every step they made, playing the guerrillas’ 
own game by ambushing them with fierce heat as they 
came shivering from the icy streams, then stubbornly 
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fighting a detensive battle with dragging sword-grass, 

The exhausted carriers were dusty and grey, with dull 
eyes and chattering tecth. McLaren had his chin thrust 
forward as he drove them on like bullocks. Food was 
quite finished now, and the party was barely making 
headway. On Christmas Eve they stumbled on a ramshackle 
village of deserted plaited houses, where vines had climbed 
the stilts and jungle grass was growing thickly on ground 
once trodden bare. Only the rats, big, busy, grey rats, 
occupied the houses and went galloping away at the men’s 
approach, their long tails whipping the dust from the 
ground. In the silent village square the party sat down, 
depressed and uncasy. 

“Give you the shivers, wouldn’t it?” said McLaren to 
Umpa. “If a bloody ghost appears, we'll eat it.” 

No ghost was so obliging, so McLaren dispatched two 
men to sce if they could find food anywhere. 

At midnight, as the travellers lay silent by their fire, 
the two foragers arrived back, heralded by wild echoing 
halloos and accompanied by eight natives of the district. 
They carried the hind leg of a deer and a bundle of native 
sweet potatoes. Thus Christmas Eve was celebrated with 
more joy than they had anticipated. : 

These natives were not Moros, but a shy people something 
like the tree-dwelling Saiki of the hill country in Malaya. 
McLaren, questioning them, found that they lived in 
constant fear. They had long been terrorized by the savage 
Moros, and more recently they had suffered at the hands 
of so-called Filipino guerrillas, who in these areas had been 
crueller than the Japanese. 

On Christmas Day McLaren and his men resumed their 
journey and came into beautiful pampas country, where 
great herds of cattle had grazed before the war, but where 
now only ghostly, deserted villages remained. In one such 
village, Palemtoken, McLaren set up camp to let his gaunt 
carriers regain their strength. They were now not far from 
Malaybalay, and McLaren went off to reconnoitre on his 
own in the immediate area round the town. He was soon 
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in the territory patrolled by the Japanese, and frequently 
he had to drop into cover to let a patrol go past. 

Satisfied with his investigations, he returned to the camp, 
and the party prepared for the return journey. With the 
tommy-gun as a persuader, he managed to get enough food 
from the hostile Moro villages to keep them going until 
they arrived back at their base. But it had been a terrible 
journey, and it was only the broken remnant of his party 
that McLaren led into Lanao at the end of December. His 
men had originally been chosen for their toughness, but on 
their two-hundred-mile journey four of them had died 
from exhaustion and a number of the remainder looked 
now like old and broken men. McLaren had himself 
walked farther and came back chirpier than any. 

He wasted no time in presenting himself at Iligan, 
where on New Year’s Eve he found his old comrade Rex 
Blow and his American friend Jack Samples in one of the 
best houses in the town, preparing to partake of binto—a 
preparation composed of tuba, chocolate, and egg. 

Fatigue was catching up with McLaren now, and he 
stood in the doorway like the skeleton at the feast, his eyes 
sunken and his bare feet and legs covered in running sores 
where leeches, stones, and thorns had left their mark. 

“Just in time, Mac!” shouted Blow. “‘There’s a party on 
tonight—a real fiesta. Dancing, girls, grog—you must come 
along.” 

“T couldn’t, Rex,” replied McLaren sadly. “I’ve had it.” 

“Get this into you,” Blow replied, handing him a bowl 
of binto, and soon McLaren was humming cheerfully as 
he washed and dressed for the party. 

In the square a big bonfire was blazing and the air 
throbbed with music. Two young girls, their sarongs 
glinting in the firelight, were dancing a pace or so away 
from their male partners. This was the real Moro dance, 
where the man tried to spur the girl on to show her charms 
to the laughing audience. The man, his black hair like 
patent leather and his leathery feet doing a soft shuffle in 
the dust, ignored his partner. Instead, he pointed to a 
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smiling girl in the seated audience and said, “Oh, there is a 
real beauty! Why cannot my partner have beautiful black 
teeth like that? And look at her lips! Now look at this 
ugly one I am dancing with! Her lips are shrivelled and her 
face is like the bottom of a rice pot.” 

The music beat into a faster rhythm, and the girl dancing 
lifted her face and smiled, to prove that her beauty was 
greater than her rival in the audience. 

“But oh, the neck of that pretty one sitting there!” the 
man went on. “And her full breasts—oh!” 

The tantalizing dance continued until it became an 
endurance test for the dancers, who were soaked in perspira- 
tion, the women having to change their clothing on the 
dusty ground, expertly juggling under their sarongs so as 
not to allow a glimpse of forbidden flesh. 

Soon McLaren was taking a hand in this dance of words 
and rhythm, and had the native audience cheering loudly 
as he pointed out the charms of the young girls in the 
clapping, stamping crowd. 

At midnight, when the year rolled drunkenly into 1945, 
the bay echoed to volley after volley of shots as guerrillas 
emptied their weapons into the sky. The order by the Corps 
Commander, Colonel Bowler, that there was to be no waste 
of ammunition was not remembered till the morning, and 
then there was considerable relief when it was found that 
the colonel himself had participated in the waste of eight 
hundred rounds. 

Morning found the Australian guerrillas kneeling in the 
Filipino church. Although they tried to coax the church 
choir to sing “Night and Day” they impressed the Filipino 
worshippers with their piety—especially when one of them 
had to be carried, still kneeling, out of the church to the 
wooden floor that was his bed. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
THE MONEY-CHANGERS 


TIME was running out for the Japanese and, as they 
withdrew into their garrisons, they left civil disorder 
throughout the islands. This was the breeding time for 
lawlessness among the loot-loving and reckless Moros. 

Early in the New Year McLaren, who had returned to 
his nautical life, was recalled to Iligan, where Rex Blow 
briefed him on the part he was to play in stemming the 
rising tide of lawlessness. He was to go through the Moro 
country round Lake Lanao and check all arms. He was also 
to get the guerrilla currency into operation by using it to 
pay the officers and men of the Maranau Moro Militia 
Force. 

He soon found that the job was one of the trickiest he 
had undertaken. He unearthed armouries of home-made 
weapons, and met Moros who were ready to use them at 
the slightest provocation. More than once he found himself 
in the thick of an inter-tribal war. The Moros felt that, now 
the Japanese were not so troublesome, the time was ripe 
for some old-fashioned raiding and fighting amongst 
themselves. 

Moreover, before long McLaren had another task on his 
hands—that of liberating American and Filipino soldiers 
who had been kept as slaves by the Moros since the Ameri- 
can surrender. He found that the whole of the Lake Lanao 
country was a slave area. Former soldiers worked as slaves 
in fields, gardens, and houses. After the American surrender 
even senior American field officers had been held as slaves 
for a time, but this was changed when it became apparent 
that the Americans did not intend to relinquish their hold 
on the Philippines. Slave-keeping was an old custom with 
the Moros, a survival from their raiding days, when they 
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snatched their domestic labour from Borneo or Luzon or 
any other of the adjacent islands. It was not easy to persuade 
them to hand over their slaves. 

In one village where four Filipino soldiers were enslaved 
the grey-bearded Datu listened to McLaren’s arguments 
for their release, then nodded slowly, as though in thoughtful 
agreement. 

“Wait,” he said slowly, pondering. Then he clapped his 
hands. In came a demure sixteen-year-old girl, and the 
Datu looked at McLaren keenly. 

“My gift to you,” he said complacently. 

McLaren looked the girl over with every show of interest. 
She was clear of skin and her bun was wound in the Moro 
style, but he knew that the Datu would not be bribing him 
with so valuable a commodity as a Moro virgin. 

“T must talk to her alone,” he said. The Datu bowed 
his head in permission, and McLaren beckoned the girl 
outside, where he spoke to her in the dialect. 

To his surprise, she looked at him with a shy smile. 

“IT speak English,” she said softly. She then told him 
that she and her mother had lived on the island of Negros, 
where she had been brought up and educated in the 
Christian way of life. They had been sold by a slave agency 
to the Datu before the outbreak of war. Her mother had 
since died. 

McLaren told the girl to wait until he had rounded up 
the four slaves, then under the Datu’s hostile eye, and with 
his tommy-gun at the ready, he marched them out of the 
village. 

He was to make himself even more unpopular in this 
country, for he had to take from the Moros not only slaves 
but money. They were using Japanese currency, and he had 
orders to put an end to it. 

The larger Lanao towns, such as Dansalan, capital of the 
province, usually had a market with substantial stalls, 
where Coca-Cola signs and suchlike, often decorated with 
bullet holes, gave the place an American atmosphere. 
But the small villages had the native markets typical of any 
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Moslem country. The vendor squatted in the dust, his 
wares displayed before him in a great grass bowl. 

McLaren knew the scene well. Some of the men who 
cooked sweetmeats on the slow brazier were guerrilla 
spies. The merchant Chinese, in their wide, gold-tipped 
fibre hats, had no time for politics—only for the small 
bundles of notes. The native menfolk wore their grimy 
shirts hanging out; the women shuffled through the dust 
or stood, scratching one horny foot with the other, balancing 
a bundle of produce on their neat heads. 

It was the exchange mart for information as well as food. 
A quick flicker of the eyes from a sullen-looking native 
could give McLaren the signal that trouble was brewing. 
In the same way a barely discernible ripple would pass 
through the market when McLaren and his fighters walked 
into the square, and the traders were warned that he was 
destroying Japanese money. 

In most towns they succeeded in taking the money 
without bloodshed, though there were times when the 
slightest betrayal of uneasiness could have brought the 
natives howling and clawing against him. This nearly 
happened at Ganassi, a town on the south of the vast Lake 
Lanao, where McLaren had a rendezvous with Blow. 

After meeting Blow McLaren went to the market, where, 
following his usual procedure, he offered official guerrilla 
money for food. This money was printed from blocks and 
paper sent by submarine from Australia. The guerrillas 
had been authorized by G.H.Q. to print up to 20,000,000 
pesos’ worth—which was the amount for which the authori- 
ties said they had Filipino gold backing—to be redeemable 
at the end of the war. 

McLaren proffered his notes, but received only bland 
shakes of the trader’s head. From stall to stall he went, 
offering the money and getting no takers. It was as though 
the whole market had united in a stand against him. “No 
good,” they said. “Nippon money good.” Finally McLaren 
went back to Blow. “What do we do now?” he asked, 
indignant as a Scot can be when his money is refused. 
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“We'll raid the market and adjust the currency diffi- 
culties,” said Blow blandly, a dangerous twinkle in his eye, 
“Call in some of the headmen.” 

The headmen shook their heads gravely when Blow 
proposed violence in the money mart. “It would be too 
dangerous, sirs. Too risky. Those men are very very fond 
of their money.” 

“And so are we!” bellowed Blow. “Come on, Mac. 
Get a few of your hardheads and tell them to back us up.” 
He led the way with enthusiasm, while McLaren posted 
his men in positions covering the busy market-place. 

There were between five and six hundred shoppers and 
traders, as Blow and McLaren walked steadily across the 
narrow bridge and made their way through the crowd. 

“All right, Mac!’’ Blow shouted, and they began to pick up 
handfuls of the Japanese money lying in front of the traders, 

From here and there in the crowd came the thin click of 
a rifle being cocked. The sunlight caught the bright steel 
of knives drawn from waistbands, but Blow and McLaren 
went on steadily through the crowd, picking up the money. 
Behind them, over the narrow bridge, their guerrilla men 
kept their rifles half raised. The silence was thicker than 
blood. 

Not a shot was fired as the two white men backed out of 
the crowd and across the narrow bridge, where they piled 
up the Japanese currency and put a match to it. A loud 
wailing broke out and swept through the village as the flames 
and smoke rose. But that was all. 

Despite a threat that they would be ambushed and killed 
on the road, Blow and McLaren escorted their freed slaves, 
as well as a cattle thief and the highly vocal leader of a 
slaving gang, safely back to the guerrilla base at Dansalan. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 
“COME OUT AND FIGHT!” 


IN these days of February 1945 the guerrillas were getting 
more plentiful supplies from American ships plying down 
from newly recaptured Leyte. McLaren was soon busy 
organizing the transport of these supplies overland from 
Panguil Bay to Pagadian, and thence across Illana Bay to 
where the guerrillas were massing for an attack on the vital 
airfield and port of Malabang. As soon as he returned 
McLaren plunged into the business of finding and attacking 
enemy positions about the mouth of the Malabang River. 

The Bastard was equipped with a new and more powerful 
gun, brought from Australia lashed to the hull of a sub- 
marine and covered by a six-inch coating of grease—but 
no instructions as to its assembly and use accompanied it. 
However, McLaren thought he understood it, and The 
Bastard sailed bravely into Malabang, ready to blast the 
shore installations with heavy fire. McLaren took the 
garrison buildings as his target and went close in before 
pressing the firing lever. One echoing shot rang out—but 
nothing he could do would make the gun fire another, and 
the flagship had to turn and scuttle ignominiously away 
from the returning fire from the shore. 

McLaren worked over the mechanism while the boat 
rocked in a sheltered cove, soundly cursing the authorities 
in Australia who apparently believed that guerrillas were 
guided by Divine Providence in the assembling and handling 
of intricate weapons. He adjusted wheels and settings and 
finally, satisfied that he had mastered its workings, he 
returned to the target. But again one solitary shot boomed 
out. 

Cursing wildly, he swung the whaler about and headed 
once more to sea, his tail warmed by Japanese fire. 
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Again he retired to the secluded cove to confront his 
problem. He raised his clenched fists to heaven and, as he 
did, noticed a small screw he did not remember adjusting 
before. He gave it a turn, and his face suddenly relaxed 
and lit up like a safe-breaker’s when he hears the fall inside 
the lock. As sweet as a nut cracking came a click from insid: 
the gun, and McLaren shouted in wild glee, ““We’ve had 
her on single shot! I’ve got her right now. Let’s get back to 
those yellow-bellies!” 

The crew were a little sceptical this time, but he urged 
them on, and for the third time they set The Bastard’s nose 
to the target. The new gun now successfully fired off sixty- 
three hammering rounds without pause before the flagship 
headed triumphantly out to sea again. 

On another occasion McLaren was given a bazooka— 
again without instructions. He fiddled with it for a time, 
surrounded by curious native guerrillas, then fired it. He 
claimed that it took him a week to round up his men that 
time. 

With these heavier weapons and an arsenal of quick-firing 
light weapons, McLaren patrolled the coast off Malabang, 
cutting off the sea route to the besieged garrison. 

On 10th March 1945 word came through by radio 
from Allied Advanced General Headquarters that American 
aircraft would bomb and strafe the Malabang area heavily 
on the mornings and afternoons of the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
March. 

This was the type of action the guerrillas had long been 
looking forward to. With effective backing they would show 
the Japanese who were the better fighters. But they were 
doomed to disappointment. The High Command. decided 
to concentrate on an attack on Zamboanga, and only a 
few planes were sent to Malabang. The air attacks were 
therefore minor ones, and provided inadequate cover for 
guerrilla attacks. However, the guerrillas determined to 
take some action, and moved steadily closer through the 
high grass and timber against the airstrip outside the town. 
On the morning of 15th March Blow and McLaren, who 
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had come ashore to see the fun, watched a Japanese plane 
come in and land. They decided to create a diversion of their 
own. With a few men they crept close to the strip and 
ranged a mortar onto a gap in the greenery through which 
they guessed the plane had taxied into cover, and waited. 

At about four in the afternoon they heard the sound of 
the plane’s engines starting up. Instantly they took up 
positions at the mortar. But to their dismay the plane 
emerged from a completely different opening and taxied 
straight at them down the 7400 yards of strip. 

Hastily readjusting their mortar, McLaren fired, but 
missed the aircraft, which roared over their position so 
low that the bomb slung under the fuselage looked as big 
as a torpedo. 

Every man in this forward post opened fire, and the plane 
lurched. It did not drop its bomb on the cluster below, 
but swung away, obviously hit, and dropped it over a 
near-by plantation, then made another approach to the 
aerodrome. The fire was too heavy and it turned away, 
smoking and losing height, towards Parang, forty-eight 
miles away, but did not make it. 

The Japanese had considered it sufficient to guard only 
one side of the airfield, not realizing how efficiently the 
guerrillas would spy on their positions. That night the - 
guerrillas dug themselves in along the unguarded side, so 
that now the opposing forces lay in their grass and jungle 
cover with only thirty or forty yards between them. Soon 
American planes were dropping supplies on the strip, and 
McLaren had the experience of racing down in a truck 
to pick them up from under the noses of the Japanese, 
while the fighter escort roared over the enemy at treetop 
height to distract their attention. 

It was not long before the guerrillas, with the help of 
Corsairs dropping napalm bombs, gained complete posses- 
sion of the airfield. The next move was against the town itself. 

Although McLaren joined in the land fighting from time 
to time, his chief activities were still on the sea, harassing 

. and intercepting the enemy’s small shipping by night and 
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attacking their coastal positions. During the period from 
lst March to 12th April he averaged about two hours’ 
sleep in the twenty-four. 

On the night of 9th April he was proceeding along the 
coast on patrol and, finding things too quiet for his liking, 
he amused himself by flashing signals towards the shore, 
hoping some enemy position would rise to the bait. Soon 
an answering signal showed that the Japanese had mistaken 
The Bastard for one of their own craft. At once McLaren . 
moved in with guns blazing at the point from which the 
signal had come. But even as the whaleboat trembled to 
the heavy firing he felt it grind to a halt. In his keenness 
he had come too close inshore, and now they were perched 
firmly on a sandbar—a sitting target. 

The Japanese could have waded out to them, but instead 
they opened fire from the shore with rifles and machine-guns 
on the dark shape in the shallows. The water about the boat 
bubbled under the hail of lead, and McLaren felt a line of 
fire sear his left temple. That bullet scarred him for life. 
He settled down grimly to returning the Japanese fire with 
everything he had. After about five furious minutes the 
Japanese fell silent and the guerrillas leapt overboard and 
shouldered the boat off the sand. 

The Bastard made for the open sea, but she was limping 
badly, and water was pouring in through the holes the 
bullets had made. Bailing frenziedly, they managed to keep 
her afloat till they were in sight of the small island that was 
their base. McLaren shouted for the men on shore to come 
out in their dug-out canoes. Several of these were ranged 
along either side of the whaleboat, and natives dived under 
the peppered hull with ropes which, fastened to the canoes, 
gave the sinking flagship enough support till she reached 
shallow water. They counted more than sixty bullet-holes 
below the water line, but repairs were soon effected, and 
five hours later McLaren was attacking the same enemy 
position again, with only the new parting in his hair to 
show for his narrow escape. 

Next day he joined Rex Blow in the trenches to the west 
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of Malabang. The Japanese trenches were only thirty 
yards away across the burnt grass, and the Japanese saw 
the tall, thin man on whose head they had placed 70,000 

os come scuttling through the cover and plump down 
into the trench. 

“Come on, McLaren!”’ shouted a reedy Japanese voice 
in fair English. ““Come out and fight! Why don’t you show 
yourself, McLaren?” 

McLaren was perhaps over-confident by this time. He 
did not despise the Japanese as soldiers, but he had 
developed a great faith in his own prowess and luck. He 
sat down in the muddy trench and wrote: 

You misguided bastards, defenders of Malabang. I 
will meet you in the open on the beach at the Bouchana 
River near Malabang. Bring all your garrison and don’t 
forget your one solitary aeroplane. After I have finished 
with you, I will proceed to Tokyo and pull your Emperor’s 
nose. MCLAREN. 

Wrapping the paper round a stone, he hurled it over 
into the opposite trenches. For a short time there was a 
silence, then a howl of rage went up, mingled with reedy 
screams of, “McLaren! McLaren!” 

Next day they accepted his challenge. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
THIS WAS CLOSE... 


McLAREN had almost forgotten the episode of the day 
before as he steered the whaleboat along the coast, until 
the nearness of the Bouchana River mouth recalled it. 

“They don’t seem to have taken up the challenge,” he 
chuckled as he searched along the shore. The jungle stood 
ominously quiet. But the whaleboat’s guns were loaded and 
ready to hammer at any target that might appear. The day 
drowsed peacefully on. Then McLaren pricked up his ears. 
He had caught the sound of an aircraft engine, which 
could have come from a jungle strip he knew the Japanese 
had hacked out in this coastal area. 

“Stand by for a fighter!” he shouted, and his crew 
scuttled to adjust the guns. ““They’re going to have a go. 
We'll give "em a warm reception!” He ordered the throttle 
to be opened wide. The sound of the aircraft grew, and then 
they sighted the Japanese fighter, low over the jungle roof. 

“Open up on the bastard!” shouted McLaren, and all 
guns bored into the slow, light plane. It bucketed, faltered, 
then swung away, smoke pouring from it, and sank towards 
the jungle coast. He thought the Japanese had finished with 
their attempt to deal with him, but he was wrong. 

McLaren headed the flagship into the shore near Mala- 
bang where he put ashore an American signalman he was 
carrying. He was to return to pick him up at about five in 
the afternoon. In the meantime he looked in at various 
points along the coast, but saw nothing of the Japanese. 
The only activity was that of the American bombers 
streaming in towards Malabang. 

At five he headed in to the spot where he had left the 
signalman. He was within fifteen yards of the shore when 
a burst of machine-gun fire raked across the sea towards | 
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him, a few feet short of the boat. The crew dropped to their 
bellies. McLaren, cursing himself for having been taken 
by surprise, jumped to the nearest gun and emptied the 
magazine at the shore. Then he dived for the mortar astern 
and brought it into action. Soon the enemy fire became 
erratic and lost its bite. 

Furious at having gone so unsuspectingly into the very 
jaws of a Japanese ambush, McLaren ordered the helmsman 
to take the flagship in closer and, chugging along the 
shallows, they opened fire again. 

“The joke was very nearly on me,” McLaren said dourly 
next day, when he told Blow of his short encounter. 

The preparatory bombing of Malabang was now over, 
and the aircraft were going in for the kill. McLaren had 
his whaler fitted with a short-range radio telephone over 
which he could keep in touch with a new radio jeep, which 
in its turn kept contact with the bombers. From his box 
seat in the whaler just off shore he saw the bombers come 
in over the town and, before the smoke curtain descended 
too heavily, he sent back a description of the bombing 
and directed bombers to targets he considered could do 
with treatment. 

The bombers could see the tiny whaleboat sitting just 
beyond the showering sparks and licking flames and 
billowing smoke that was Malabang. Occasionally, as they 
cut into the radio-telephone conversation they could hear 
McLaren’s Scots burr giving the score. 

The massive stone fort was demolished. Here and there 
a thick stone corner stood, but for the rest there was only 
broken stone, shattered timbers, pulverized earth and bodies. 
Then the Moro guerrillas came charging in from one flank 
and the Filipinos from the other. 

They took over the Japanese strong-points, but, instead 
of consolidating, the Moros went back to their age-old 
custom of first making sure of the loot. They scuttled busily 
through the smoke and dying flame, looting shops, houses, 
and bodies. They heaped their loot in a great pile under a 
cluster of trees. At the same time they brought in a large 
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banca loaded with ammunition. This they unloaded, and 
left it on the exposed foreshore, preparing to use the banca 
to transport the loot away. 

McLaren, watching this performance from the whaleboat, 
cursed helplessly. 

A group of Japanese, observing that the Moros were 
preoccupied, crept from their rubbled hide-outs and opened 
up on them with machine-guns and mortars, sending them 
scattering, leaving their dead behind them. The Japanese 
doubled across to the foxhole positions they had been 
driven from, and then sent a patrol to seize the large banca. 

That night, as McLaren coasted up and down before the 
town, he suddenly saw against the flaring skyline a dark 
shape moving close in along the coast. Swinging the helm 
over, he nosed in. Next moment the night was peppered 
with rifle fire that hummed about his ears. The flagship 
opened up with her heavier weapons. By the light of the 
momentary muzzle flashes McLaren could see the big 
banca, now heeling over under the impact of the fusillade. 
The surviving Japanese leapt into the water as McLaren 
closed in and took the riddled banca in tow. 

Next morning, in the peace of the new day, the Moros 
returned to the task of collecting the loot. They also 
presented McLaren with a bill for 2000 pesos for the damage 
he had done to the banca, but by the time he had finished 
his fiery and eloquent description of themselves and their 
ancestry they were more than content to withdraw. 

McLaren then joined the land troops in their final 
assault. By midday, they were in the heart of Malabang, 
where the Moros looted savagely. The big fighting was over 
now, and a period of inactivity followed. There was plenty 
of liquor for the guerrillas’ celebration of their victory, 
and friendly American visitors helped them to dispose of it. 
McLaren and Blow were invited to fly across Malabang to 
Zamboanga to participate in the formal opening of the 
Marine Air Corps mess. They asked’ permission of the 
American guerrilla authorities up in the highlands, but 
were refused and told to remain at Malabang. However, 
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they agreed that Colonel Hedges refused permission only 
because he did not understand that they had the Japanese 
situation completely under control and did not realize how 
beneficial the trip would be to their morale. So they went, 
taking along Nativado Oblenda, a guerrilla nurse who had 
shared many hardships with them. 

A cheerful English-born American pilot named Peck 
Fegan took them across in his B25. Peck was one of those 
Americans who had not been able to get into the war fast 
enough. He had enlisted in the South African Air Force 
and had fought in the Middle East until America came into 
the war, when he had transferred to the Marine Air Corps, 

His passengers were a wild-looking trio when they landed 
at Zamboanga. Nativado wore unpressed shirt and slacks 
that were sun-bleached and paper thin. Blow, with his fair 
hair bleached to a snowy frizz and his wide face sun- 
darkened, was one wide grin, while McLaren, his American 
clothes hanging on him as they would a clothes horse, 
seemed to consist only of a pair of fiery eyes and licking 
lips. 

For the first time in years they sat down to a proper 
mess, where there was a tablecloth, salt and pepper to pass, 
shining cutlery to handle, and, of course, plenty of well- 
cooked food to eat. Later, in the cool of the early evening, 
they walked from the mess through the starlit dark to the 
new canteen where, ceremoniously, they lined up at the 
bar and named their drinks. Ice-cold beer, Scotch whisky, 
brandies, liqueurs and wines were served in shining glass- 
ware. It was a memorable evening. 

Back in Malabang next day Blow and McLaren met a 
smart-looking American colonel who had just alighted from 
a bomber. He carried a large map-case under his arm. 

“I wanted to let you men know,” he drawled, “that 
American aircraft will carry out a saturation bombing of 
this area on 16th April—that’s tomorrow—and United 
States naval forces will carry out a bombardment the day 
after. Then American troops will land. O.K.?” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
CURTAIN-FALL IN THE PHILIPPINES 


McLAREN looked hard at the colonel to see whether he 
was joking and said, “But we own all this area. The nearest 
Japs are away to hell. They’re at least forty-eight miles 
down the coast at Parang. That’s where you should do 
your bombing and saturating and land your troops. You'll 
only hit us if you bomb here.” 

“Sorry,” said the American blandly. “Headquarters 
have made the plans and the ships are on the way.” Leaving 
them to stand there open-mouthed, he climbed back into 
the aircraft and left them shrouded in whirling dust. 

Shaking their heads, the two Australians sat down in 
the shade to puzzle the matter out. 

“Those Yanks have been listening to Tokyo Rose telling 
the world that the Japs still own Mindanao,” said McLaren. 

The guerrillas knew that most of the Japanese believed 
their own propaganda. Many of them still thought they 
owned Mindanao and the remainder of the islands in the 
Philippines. Recently a Japanese reconnaissance pilot, 
whose engine had cut out from lack of fuel over the coast 
of Mindanao, had had no hesitation about putting his 
aircraft into a glide above a flattish piece of coastal country. 

He was trying to arouse the motor when he felt the 
bullets from McLaren’s machine-gun ripping into the 
fuselage. His plane crash-landed in the high grass and his 
crew spilled out, scratched and bruised. 

The pilot, a lad of nineteen approached McLaren, 
lounging in the shade of a banana clump with the tommy- 
gun hanging negligently by his side. He bowed deeply, his 
hands stiff at his side in the Japanese position of attention. 

“Why have you shot at my aircraft?” he demanded. 

“I thought I'd help you down,” replied McLaren. 
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“But you cannot shoot at my aircraft!” 

“How does that come about?” asked McLaren with 
interest. 

“This island is owned by Japan,” replied the Japanese, 
bowing after each reply. 

McLaren kept the smile off his face. “I must apologize. 
I am obviously here by mistake.” 

Many American servicemen, too, did not realize that 
organized guerrillas were operating so extensively behind 
the lines, and were constantly surprised when they came 
upon them. But this ignorance on the part of Headquarters 
was really alarming. 

“Someone ought to sell this situation to Hollywood,” 
said McLaren. 

Then they heard the roar of approaching aircraft and 
saw six dots growing on the horizon. It was Peck Fegan 
and his Air Corps friends. They came down on the strip 
and Fegan waved the two Australians across. 

“Climb in,” he said pleasantly, and they entered the dim 
interior of the bomber. As it rose, Fegan shouted over the 
inter-com., “‘We’re going to do a run over Cotabato. Hold 
on to your hats!” 

McLaren thoroughly enjoyed that raid—the bomber 
diving out of the blazing blue sky on the Japanese-held 
fortress, the thunder of its engines and the jar as all its 
forward guns opened up, the steep climb and again the 
racing dive. But it was a sobering memory when he woke 
next morning at Malabang, with the realization that the 
Americans were scheduled to do to them today what they 
had done yesterday to the Japanese. 

However, shortly after dawn a solitary aircraft flew in 
and landed on the strip, and another immaculate colonel 
climbed out. He was a colonel of the Marine Air Corps 
and he had a smile of welcome. 

“Just come in to have a look-see at your strip, men,” 
he said happily. “‘We’ll have our aircraft and equipment 
in here tomorrow. How’s that suit you guys?” 

Again Blow and McLaren exchanged puzzled glances. 
They told the colonel about the coming attack. 
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He laughed. “Why, that’s off! Forget all about that, 
boys!” 

As he finished speaking a sudden roar grew out of the 
clear morning sky, bursting over the jungle at the end of 
the strip. With noses glinting in the sun, and diving at an 
angry angle, came twenty-five bombers. The three men 
dived for safety as the strip buckled and trembled under 
the impact of a shower of bombs. Wave after wave of the 
bombers came in, pock-marking the strip, and then banked 
and came down one after the other, their guns winking 
as they strafed their own territory. 

The colonel shook his fists at the sky as the planes 
retreated, and screamed, “You goddamn’ Yank Army 
bastards!” 

They picked their way down past the bomb-holes on 
what had been a perfect strip, and the American nearly 
wept when he saw the bullet holes in his Corsair. Fortun- 
ately they had spoilt only its beauty, not its efficiency. From 
the off-drome buildings, which had been strafed, came the 
cries of the wounded. A number of men had been killed. 
The colonel took off at once and flew Blow to Zamboanga 
in an attempt to intercept the American invasion fleet. As 
the Corsair left McLaren doubled down the strip towards 
his flagship, to head out to sea in an attempt to intercept 
the invaders off Malabang. 

In the heavy darkness just before dawn he came up against 
the invasion fleet. The first he knew of it was when a clear 
white light carved through the blackness and fastened him, 
his crew and his boat. He sat there unmoving, hoping Blow 
was somewhere aboard one of these ships, while more 
lights broke through the darkness over him. 

He was ordered aboard the flagship, which was a 10,000- 
ton former coastguard vessel. Aboard her a tall gaunt 
soldier, General Eichelberger, shook McLaren’ s hand and 
told him that Blow was already with them and that the 
invasion plans would be changed. 

With little apparent difficulty, the assault was switched 
to Parang. Blow and McLaren watched from the flagship. 
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First the dramatic flare of the rockets, then for four hours 
the deafening hammer of the guns of warships. 

“This is what we've been waiting for, Jock,” said Blow, 

The big trooping craft ran right up to the foreshores and 
opened their maws, the gunners overhead continuing to 
fire, as wave after wave of troops went in. 

The operation successfully concluded, the two Australians 
were told that they were to go to Malabang by speed-boat 
with the American staff officers. Their old guerrilla habits 
were still strong, and four American generals and an 
admiral were kept waiting while Blow went in search of 
food and McLaren of alcohol. As they climbed into the 
boat, laden with their spoils, a staff colonel knifed them with 
a look, but General Eichelberger gave them an under- 
standing smile. 

Next day the L.S.Ts nosed into the Malabang area and 
supplies began pouring ashore. With the mountains of 
equipment came the G.I. Joes, hungry for souvenirs and 
fabulous dusky beauties. McLaren soon saw the danger 
of the Americans exchanging their rifles for souvenirs. 
The Moros would be masters of Mindanao for ever if 
they had efficient arms. He warned the troops and set 
himself to confiscate the weapons already in the hands of 
the Moros—an unpopular and dangerous task. He also 
warned the Americans against interfering with the jealously 
guarded Moro women. Ten men who did not listen to him 
were found without their heads. 

On 20th April Blow and McLaren said good-bye to the 
area and were flown to Dansalan. General Eichelberger 
wanted them to penetrate the Davao area on an intelligence 
mission. However, on arriving at the guerrilla headquarters 
beside Lake Lanao, they were handed the following message: 

Commander of Allied Land Forces feels there is 
urgent need for the services of Major Blow and Captain 

McLaren in connection with forthcoming operations of 

the Australian Imperial Forces. In view of this Major 

Blow and Captain McLaren will be released as directed. 

Signed, EICHELBERGER. 
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They were taken immediately by air to Leyte, and from 
there to Morotai, where they landed on the afternoon of 
22nd April 1945. 

They climbed out of the aircraft and stood looking for 
the welcoming delegation, but the only vehicle in sight was 
a jeep marked, A.I.F., L.H.Q. 

Blow and McLaren, resplendent in their new American 
uniforms and American badges of rank, walked across to 
the driver in the bedraggled slouch hat. 

McLaren said, “Good day, mate. Will you give us a lift 
to L.H.Q.?” 

The driver did not take the drooping cigarette from his 
mouth, “Get your own bloody transport,” he said, and 
resumed his lounging day-dream. 

“That’s a nice welcome for a couple of Australians,” 
said McLaren bitterly. 

“Australians?” he said, sitting up. “What are your - 
names?” 

“Blow and McLaren.” 

“Struth!” said the driver; sitting upright and pressing 
the starter. “Get in. I had to meet you fellers!” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
BORNEO 


“IT DON’T know whether you men are teetotallers,” said 
General Blamey to the two weather-beaten men wearing a 
mixture of Australian and American uniform. 

It had been suggested by the conscientious staff officers 
who met Blow and McLaren on their arrival that they 
should be in Australian uniform when they met General 
Blamey, and they had been able to get Australian badges 
of rank and board-stiff new Digger hats from the Q. store. 

General Blamey, however, had his eye on the essentials, 
and for the first time for years the former guerrillas had an 
Australian beer. 

A long talk followed. Blamey had heard a lot about their 
exploits and wanted to know their story in detail; he also 
had to give them a general picture of the action planned in 
the Borneo area, in which he expected them to be able to 
help. This raised a subject they had often talked and 
thought over in the years since their escape. McLaren 
broached it. 

“What about the blokes behind the barbed-wire at 
Sandakan? Can we help them? I think we can.” 

Blamey looked down into his whisky. “We have had a 
report on the condition of the prisoners and we know where 
the prison camps are,” he said. 

“Look, General,” said McLaren urgently, “we know that 
the Jap garrison is at Lahat Datu, and that’s nowhere near 
the prison camp at Sandakan. Why can’t we go in with 
parachute troops and get the prisoners out to landing 
barges on the coast? I know a spot where they could beach, 
not three miles from the camp—and there’s a road there, too.” 

Blamey looked at the thin man levelly. “You think it 
could be done?” 
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“Of course it could be done!” said McLaren explosively, 
and Blamey looked across at Blow, who nodded confidently, 

They talked it over, and finally General Blamey said, 
“If it can be fitted in with the other operations we'll do it, 
and you two will be in it.” 

They thanked him enthusiastically, happily imagining 
the faces of their old friends at Sandakan when they dropped 
into their midst from the skies. 

“Oh, by the way,” said the General, as they turned to 
go. “Just as a formality, you are both confirmed in rank, 
and you're to go on leave to Australia, number one priority.” 

So the long-dreamt-of day arrived. They stepped onto 
Australian soil at Archerfield, Brisbane, on Ist May 1945, 
But somehow nothing was quite as they had imagined it. 
They were harried by the Press and distressed by the anxious 
relations of prisoners, begging them for news they could not 
give. Besides, the Americans were in occupation, and the 
uglier side of life in a wartime city was all too evident in 
the gold-diggers and racketeers in full cry after the visitors’ 
ample funds. Above all, they were conscious always that 
the fight was still on in the north, and it was their fight. 
They were glad to report back for duty and to see Morotai 
come into view under the wing of the aircraft. 

Morotai, in the Halmaheras, was a cross-roads of war. 
Once it had been a palm-fringed, sleepy anchorage, but now 
the harbour was constantly crossed by launches, the air was 
constantly filled with the droning of planes. The muddy 
terrain was given over to camps and churned-up roads 
bearing army names. On the coarse black sand beaches and 
the jagged coral Allied troops trained for sea-borne assaults, 

It was the jumping-off place for the attack on the Japanese 
in Borneo. The convoys were already gathering among the 
towering islands of the Halmaheras, where volcanic. peaks 
rose out of the sea sheer for thousands of feet into the heavy 
white clouds. 

The task ahead had all the appearances of being a difficult 
one. Tarakan Island, situated in the delta of the Sesajap 
River, in north-east Borneo, was the first objective. This 
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tiny pear-shaped island had the world’s purest oil supply. 
It was a spongy clay island with aerated ridges covered in 
rain forest that stood straight as porcupine bristles. The 
airstrip rose and fell with the tide. Before the convoy could 
sail Tarakan had to be closely looked at. This was McLaren’s 
job. 

The grey bulk of a submarine broke through the night- 
blackened water off Tarakan, and McLaren hastily 
assembled the lightly constructed canoe, tightening the 
screws and starting up the whispering motor. In the darkness 
he went like a darker shadow, looking at underwater 
defences and at the approaches that might be made by 
landing craft. Towards morning he returned by submarine 
to Morotai. He did not know that he had been helping to 
prepare for an action that would deal him one of the 
bitterest blows of the war. 

On 15th May, as the landing on Tarakan took place, 
a sideshow was staged in the Sandakan area to divert 
attention from the major assault. Bombers sailed in over 
Sandakan, P.T. boats shelled the coastal area in the vicinity, 
then went brazenly into the harbour, as though a landing 
was to be made. In the prison camp eight hundred prisoners, 
their hearts high, waited for their release. Fourteen were 
killed by the bombers as they waited—and, after all, the 
attack was only a feint. 

But worse was to follow. The Japanese guards, like the 
prisoners, thought that a landing on Sandakan was about 
to begin, so they drove out of the camp any man who could 
walk or crawl, determined that they should not be recap- 
tured. Out of the stinking attap hospital they dragged the 
one hundred and eighty sick, bludgeoned them to death, and 
left their bodies in trenches dug round the prison camp. 

They drove every man who could walk into the rubber 
and jungle that surrounded the shattered camp. Sixteen 
men dropped and died from exhaustion during that first 
eight-mile trek into the jungle. The drone of the bombers 
came again, while, with bayonet and rifle the Japanese 
forced the prisoners on the Death March through the jungle 
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to Ranau. Along that road hundreds perished. Burnett, 
McLaren’s comrade in his first escape, was one. 

It was not until McLaren and Blow were again flown back 
to Brisbane to be enlisted in the Services Reconnaissance 
Detachment of Z Special Force that they learnt of the 
tragic end to their hopes of rescuing their friends. 

On 23rd May McLaren came down in a Catalina on the 
yellow coastal waters near Brunei Bay. Then he paddled a 
light craft in past the jungle fringes and deposited explosives 
in suitable hiding-places. The next five days he spent in 
exploring the Brunei Bay area. 

This done, he took from his caches sufficient explosive 
to blow up an important railway junction about twelve 
miles back from the bay. This was part of the main line 
_ along the north-east coast to Jesselton. He left it a mass of 
tangled steel; then turned his attention to the Beaufort 
railway bridge, which he blew up just as a slow train came 
panting across it. 

The Japanese did not know whether the attack had come 
from the air or the sea, but the air seemed more likely. 
Patrols speedily made their way into the area and ordered 
the trains on the line to take shelter. Four trains shunted 
into the long Papar tunnel, thirty miles north of the 
battered Beaufort bridge, and anti-aircraft batteries were 
set up to protect the line. 

McLaren watched them from his hide-out in the jungle, 
then at night he crept into the mouth of the tunnel, feeling 
his way through the dark, and planted the biggest charge 
of all. 

When the tunnel mouth collapsed, burying part of one 
train inside and immobilizing the others on the stretch of 
rail running back to the gap of the broken bridge, McLaren 
knew that the Japs would now suspect sabotage, so he 
withdrew. 

Back at Morotai, senior intelligence officers asked him 
if he would volunteer as a parachutist. 

“How long does it take to learn the game?” he asked 
suspiciously. 
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“You have to qualify by doing three jumps at Leyburn 
in Queensland.” 

“Oh, three jumps!” said McLaren with relief. “I can get 
those over in one day and qualify, eh?” 

He did. He flew back to Leyburn to go through the 
formalities and on 13th June was back in the war area, 
entitled to wear the wings of a parachutist. Blow had now 
turned to other intelligence duties along the Borneo coast, 
and had not been called on to qualify as a parachutist, and 
so their paths diverged. 

By now the Japanese knew they were fighting practically 
on their own doorstep and were contesting the ground with 
a desperate fury. They knew they could expect saboteurs 
behind the lines, and were particularly vigilant against 
them. McLaren was preparing to take the greatest risk of 
his life—to throw his hat into the Japanese strongholds in 
order to gauge what kind of reception our invading troops 
might receive. 

In the meantime, leaving his parachute in the store at 
Morotai, he continued to operate by canoe and from sub- 
marines, calling in on islands round Borneo and reporting 
just how strong the Japanese were in those places. But one 
day Brigadier Wills of Australian Military Intelligence 
summoned him to advanced headquarters. © 

“We seem to be up against a difficulty in Balikpapan, 
Captain McLaren,” he said. “We can’t get intelligence out 
of there. Five parties have been sent in, and they have all 
gone west.” 

McLaren nodded. He knew that one party had been 
killed in a plane crash; but the athers had not been a match 
for the shrewd Japanese or treacherous natives. 

The Brigadier outlined the situation. Balikpapan, in 
Dutch Borneo, was once the second largest refining and 
exporting centre of petroleum in the Far East. When the 
Japanese captured it they set to work at furious pace to 
repair the damage the Dutch had done to the installations, 


And they succeeded to a large extent. 
The oil town was on the northern point of the entrance 
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to Balikpapan Bay, which ran well back into the mangrove, 
so that about twelve square miles of its waters were a good 
protective anchorage for medium-sized ships. Penadjam 
Cape jutted from the south into the bay and on it the Jap- 
anese had sited anti-aircraft guns to protect Balikpapan. 

It was a comparatively simple matter to discover its air 
defences. The difficulty was rather in discovering just what 
lay in wait on the land, and what escape routes the Japanese 
had prepared. The Task Force wanted to know just what 
it was in for. 

“Seventh Division is getting no information from that 
Balikpapan area and Land Operations are questioning 
whether we are justifying our existence. Will you give it a 
go?” said the Brigadier. 

““Yes,”” said McLaren. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
THE BIG JUMP 


McLAREN took his first look from the sea, paddling in by 
night from a submarine. He- noted the beaches and the 
anti-invasion piles studding the shallows, then he slid his 
canoe into the mangroves. Crawling through the mud— 
waist-deep at low tide—to dry land, he examined the gun 
batteries.and other defences.-He found that the hills behind 
were honeycombed with bunkers and tunnels, and there 
were concrete pillboxes and a reticulation system of oil 
to be fired as a flaring defence. 

The submarine took him back to Morotai, and from there 
he was flown to Tawi Tawi. The next move was a flight by 
Catalina to look for a dropping zone behind Balikpapan. 

The Catalina lifted away towards the blue bulk of Borneo, 
where the great rain showers were slowly marching across 
the hog-back ridge of mountains. McLaren peered out at 
the network of rivers running down towards the coast, 
tracing in particular the Riko River, as it went winding 
between mudbanks into Balikpapan Bay. The jungle 
stretched like a velvety dark-green carpet below the Cat, 
but eventually McLaren saw a grassy plain area that, 
from his low-flying view, seemed a gentle and welcoming 
spot, and marked it on his map as a future dropping zone. 

On their return journey they sighted a native boat on 
Balikpapan Bay. The Catalina came down alongside it, 
and they persuaded the natives on board to return with them 
to Morotai and give information about Japanese installa- 
tions in the area, 

Back at Headquarters, McLarenreported to Brigadier Wills. 

“I can make the drop all right, sir,” he said. “But 
it will be hot. There are plenty of Japs around there and 
they are well prepared for visitors.” He grinned. 
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An attempt to take another look at the dropping zone 
almost ended in disaster. The Catalina was damaged in a 
squall and had to head for Zamboanga, where they made a 
crash landing—fortunately with no casualties. Next day a 
fresh plane took McLaren over the zone. 

Now he began to prepare for the big drop. In his team 
were two A.I.F. signallers, Pte W. Sullivan and Pte R. 
Burns, and a Malay who had been given the rank of 
sergeant in the A.I.F. McLaren distrusted the Malay 
sergeant. It was his opinion that an unspoilt native from 
the jungle would have been more use to them; but he kept 
that opinion to himself. . 

On 29th June a Liberator bomber made a test run to 
familiarize the team and the aircraft crew with the dropping 
zone. Accompanying them was Lieutenant Alan Martin, 
who was scheduled to drop a few miles to the north. 

That night there was a party for the men who were to 
make the jump. They presented a bottle of Johnny Walker 
- to McLaren. He handed it over to the Headquarters staff 
to carry into Balikpapan by sea so he would not have to 
go thirsty after the battle. 

Then came the day the actual dropping was to be made. 
At half-past three that afternoon the party climbed aboard 
the Liberator. Their equipment was piled along the sides 
of the fuselage, and the engines one by one broke into a 
faltering roar that soon spun into a steady hum. They were 
on their way. 

They helped each other strap on parachutes and other 
equipment, until they felt like turkeys trussed and stuffed 
for Christmas dinner. Then they sat in the eerie cave-light 
of the cabin and waited. 

McLaren checked his watch and the others looked at 
theirs. They should have been approaching the dropping 
zone by now, but the warning light had not yet shown. 
Then one of the crew came back to tell them that the naval 
authorities controlling the sea approaches to Balikpapan 
below them were holding them back for some unexplained 
reason. They banked through the clouds, bumping and 
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lurching. A dangerous wind was rising. Sweat began to 
shine on the faces of the waiting men. Then the engines 
took up their full-throated roar again and the Liberator 
turned inland. 

All eyes turned to watch the warning globe. 

McLaren motioned his team to their feet, and he swayed 
towards the slide leading down through the photographic 
hatch. He looked back with his thin smile and raised his 
thumb. 

An airman tapped him on the shoulder and he lay down 
clumsily in the slide, with one foot up against the fuselage 
to stop himself sliding out prematurely. 

The red-green light flashed, lighting up the cabin, then 
again. McLaren felt his muscles stiffening as he watched. 
The light flashed green. He snapped his feet together and 
slid himself out, howling the mad cry of ““Whooliloooodoo- 
ililooooo!” which parachutists were taught to shout so as 
to fill lungs deflated by the pressure of the fall. 

He felt himself falling in a silence that had come as quick 
as a knife-slash. The aircraft had gone and he was alone in 
a world pressing in on him, making him fight for air. He 
felt his body travelling faster than the ammunition pouches, 
the radio equipment, and the rifle in his lap, which were 
following him with reluctance. The ’chute opened, and his 
equipment caught up to him with a jolt. 

He straightened, looked up, and saw his three com- 
panions, one with a parachute open and the others just 
blossoming. There was no sign of the Liberator. 

McLaren looked down at the swaying earth, searching 
for the open space and the near-by green timber that he 
had chosen for the dropping zone. His belly muscles 
tightened as he saw that the zone was floating away from 
him. The bomber must have misjudged the wind speed. 

He looked up again and saw his companions coming 
serenely down in line with himself and then, farther away, 
parachutes opening above the long cylinders of the store- 
pedoes. Suddenly the air was filled with the “yattayatta” of 
a machine-gun and the spit of rifle fire. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
AMBUSHED! 


THE firing continued, ripping the air to pieces round them 
as they dropped. McLaren tried to urge himself towards 
the shielding trees. He could see below him the Japanese 
firing from standing positions round the native-style 
guardhouse in a minute clearing. He twisted in his harness 
to watch his companions. They were drifting just clear of 
that dangerous clearing. 

The air around McLaren was lurid as he helplessly 
cursed the Japanese. 

“You couldn’t bloody well hit a haystack if you were on 
top of it you great mugs!” he shouted as the bullets 
whispered viciously close by him. “Wait until I get down 
there and I’ll make you maggot-meat!” 

The machine-gun chattered on after he fell into the tall 
green timber of secondary jungle, and while he watched his 
three companions come down. Then he heard the roar of 
the Liberator as it came over and spilled out more store- 
pedoes. The firing from the jungle near by ceased. The 
stores fell through the fading light of sunset into the jungle’s 
shadowy dusk—at least two and a half miles from the 
dropping zone McLaren had chosen and at the doorstep 
of the Japanese guardhouse! 

One by one his men joined him, and they settled down 
under heavy cover, within about fifty yards of the bamboo 
guardhouse. 

McLaren knew that safety lay in their very nearness to 
the enemy, who would expect them to be getting away as 
fast as they could, He knew from experience that the 
Japanese were particularly prone to reason in this way. 
“They know I’m not here,” he would say. “I’m too 
frightened.” 
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Through the foliage they watched a group of Japanese 
go off in search of them. 

McLaren was almost jovial now that he had his party 
gathered round him. Only Bill Sullivan was feeling any ill 
effects from the landing, and since he had no visible injury 
they were encouraged to think that the trouble was not 
serious. The only real calamity, as far as McLaren could 
see, was the loss of precious equipment. 

Although the party had ground-to-air radio sets they 
knew that it was no use recalling the aircraft for a further 
drop of supplies, for in doing so they would probably give 
away their whereabouts to the Japanese. All they could do at 
present was to settle in and wait for what the night would bring. 

At about midnight McLaren became impatient. He 
could hear the Japanese chattering round the tiny nightlight 
in front of the guardhouse, and decided it was time to have 
a look at the area in which they were to operate. He crept 
through the darkness of the jungle, slipping like a shadow 
across the lighter patches, and had a close look at the Riko 
River area behind Balikpapan Bay. He found an uncom- 
pleted bridge across the river and an overgrown road along 
which foot travellers could make fair progress, but which 
would not let vehicles pass. As the stars began to fade he 
went back through the jungle and rejoined his party to 
share a breakfast of emergency rations. 

There was a great deal of shouting down at the guard- 
house as the Japanese lined up and paid their usual compli- 
ments to the Emperor; then, their helmets on and their 
rifles at the ready, they filed again into the jungle. A file 
passed on either side of the spot where the four men lay 
behind the foliage. The fragrance of their own issue of 
cigarettes being smoked by the enemy floated over to them 
on the clear morning air. The Japanese did not return until 
near dusk, still unsuccessful in their mission. 

After nightfall McLaren led his team away from the 
guardhouse, determined to find food, for it was obvious they 
had no hope of stealing.back their own supplies. They soon 
came upon a house perched in a jungle clearing, where 
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the friendly natives gave them a handful of boiled rice and 
half a boiled egg each before leading them across a stretch 
of open country parallel to the southern side of the bay, 

-The town of Balikpapan was about thirty-five miles away 
down the bay. Soon they were floundering through stinking 
swamp, then noisily through rotting timber and dry 
swamp-grass to reach higher and dryer ground. Here they 
settled down, feeling safe again. 

McLaren made a quick reconnaissance of the area. He 
was worried about Bill Sullivan, noting the greyness of 
his face. Still, his immediate task was to make sure of their 
safety. He rigged up a cobweb bed system of wires round the 
camp, so that if one wire was pulled it would set off a string 
of hand grenades that would give the men the advantage 
of surprise over a stalking enemy. This was a system he had 
used successfully in Mindanao. 

A continual muttering and rumbling came from the bay 
entrance, and the dry earth trembled under them, indicating 
that intensified coastal bombardment was on. The heavy 
bombers had been punching at Balikpapan for months. 
The minesweepers had operated under enemy fire, clearing 
the mines that had been sown by both the Japanese and the 
Allies over the past years. Underwater demolition teams 
had gone in to cut a path through the off-shore defences, 
behind which waited six thousand fanatical Japanese. 

This. rumble and thunder came from the pre-invasion 
bombardment, in which hundreds of tons of high explosive 
shells and bombs sent smoke and flame thousands of feet 
high, to spread across the sky like a vast storm-cloud. 
The black smoke of burning oil stained the morning air. 

Bill Sullivan now complained of a bad pain in the area 
of his liver. Soon he was vomiting violently, writhing on 
the ground, his face a sickly shining white, his hands pressed 
over the painful area. McLaren watched him anxiously, 
reading the agony in his eyes and watching the savage, 
debilitating vomiting. 

Every time the sound of an aircraft came they looked up, 
hoping for stores to be dropped down to them. An aircraft 
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did come over, searching at a fairly high altitude, but 
McLaren thought it was still too risky to make use of the 
radio. 

On the night of 4th July McLaren decided that Sullivan. 
would have to be moved to Toenan, the point due east 
where a Catalina was to meet them on 7th July. Sullivan 
was sinking lower, and McLaren decided he would have 
to be moved now or not at all. 

Each night a friendly native from the house at which 
they had received food had been visiting their hide-out, 
bringing them a small quantity of rice and eggs. 

On this night McLaren said, “I want you to guide me toa 
certain place. I have this sick man and we must move him. 
Can you help us?” 

“Yes, master,” said the native earnestly. “I will bring 
a nephew of mine tomorrow, and he will guide you.” 

“We'll leave the arrangements to you,” said McLaren. 
Past experience of treachery made him uneasy, but he 
felt he had no choice. 

The following afternoon, at about four o'clock, the 
native arrived with food and said, “My nephew will be 
along later.” 

McLaren grunted. “Would you fill these water-bottles 
with drinking water back at your house, and let your 
nephew bring them when he comes along?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the native, and taking the bottles, 
he moved off across the swamp. 

While they waited for dusk the men destroyed their 
surplus maps and discarded loads they considered would 
not now be necessary. Once they reached the coast, they 
felt, they would have no further trouble. 

At dusk the nephew, a native of about twenty-five years 
of age, arrived with the water-bottles. McLaren planned to 
follow the guide during daylight through rough country 
where there was good cover, and to remain on the fringe 
of the open coastal plain country until dark, when they 
would resume the journey. The guide nodded in quick 
agreement. 
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So they set off next morning, McLaren following the 
native, Sullivan next, and Burns and the A.I.F. Malay 
sergeant last, pushing through the heavy knife-sharp dead 
cane-grass that rustled and cracked as they headed towards 
the open country. 

McLaren moved cautiously behind the guide, his eyes 
searching each grass clump or bush. So often since those 
early days in the Malayan jungle he had felt this sixth sense 
warning him. Sometimes it had provided a false alarm, 
but there had been many times when it had saved his life. 
It was an animal feeling that came from years of being 
hunted; it flooded his mind and body in the presence of 
danger, and he felt it now. 

The guide pushed continually far ahead of the party, 
so that McLaren often had to call, “Go slow, go slow! We 
have a sick man with us.” 

They slowly approached the stretch of open country, 
where, looking through the thinning jungle, they could see 
the undulating grasslands about forty yards ahead. 

Then a sharp whistle came blasting through the crisp, 
sunny air! 

McLaren whirled. The sound came from the jungle 
behind them. Right on its blast, from in front of them 
and on their flanks came the shrill Japanese war-cry, 
“Banzai!” 

McLaren pulled a grenade from his jacket, whipped out 
the pin between his teeth and threw the bomb at the line of 
jungle still ahead of them. 

“Get back the way we came!” he shouted, his mind 
spinning into action. The Japanese, he thought quickly, 
were probably round them in a horseshoe formation and 
would not fire for fear of hitting their own comrades. 

Crashing sounds closed in through the bushes round 
them. The Malay sergeant, instead of running back along 
the narrow track from which they had just come, ran, 
mouth agape and eyes staring in panic, into the jungle at 
the side. McLaren heard his scream, and the shouts and 
grunts of the Japanese as they grabbed him. 
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Sullivan and Burns turned to run, but after a few steps 
Sullivan dropped and lay still. McLaren picked him up, 
and, the sick man lying across his shoulder, ran towards 
the heavier jungle, his lungs bursting. His heavy parachute 
boots weighed like lead as he gasped his way into the 
swampy bush, then ducked and crawled into the dry, 
rustling cane-grass. He lay in the muck with Sullivan, 
trying to still his gasps, as he heard the Japanese shouting 
and breaking bushes in pursuit of them. 

The scene of a minute before flickered again before his 
mind, and he wondered whether he had killed their 
treacherous guide with the grenade he had thrown. He 
hoped so. The ambush had obviously been carefully planned. 

This was the time of day when every green leaf or still 
hanging vine seemed to be heavy with expectancy, waiting 
for something to happen. Even the swamp crabs were still, 
waiting in the same hushed silence. It was the time when a 
fugitive’s nerves were tautly strained. A trickle of sweat 
ran down McLaren’s spine. 

The sound of tramping boots broke the hush. He stopped 
thinking as it came nearer. He knew the broad track of his 
parachute boots must be clear in the soggy ground, and he 
waited, his pistol at the ready. Through the broken grass 
he saw a Japanese soldier come cautiously along the track, 
peering here and there, bayonet fixed on his rifle. Then three 
more Japanese followed. McLaren could have dropped 
them as they slowly went by. His finger itched, but he lay 
quiet as they moved past him about five yards away. Then, 
in the gathering dusk, a Japanese patrol, armed with light 
machine-guns, went up the same track, silently, grim-faced 
and alert. He heard them go back to where the parachutists 
had camped on the rise for three days. 

Then night came. McLaren stiffened at a stealthy sound 
close by, but it was Burns joining them. The Japanese lit fires 
on the rise and the hiding men could hear them chattering 
and shouting. Slowly, growing above that chattering, came a 
scream. Then another longer scream and a high wailing sob- 
bing. They knew that the Malay sergeant was under torture. 
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For an hour those screams came floating like evil things 
upon the night air, moaning away across the silent swamp. 
They grew lower and finally stopped. 

The three Australians wriggled uneasily among the 
leeches and the swampy filth. Sullivan was now in great pain. 

“Tt’s no use going to Toenan now,” McLaren whispered, 
“The Japs will know we're going there, and they may know 
what we're going to meet. I think the best thing we can do 
is to pinch a dug-out somewhere along the Sepan River. 
It’s fairly near here, and we can paddle down the bay and 
make Balikpapan by water.” Burns nodded. 

“The Japs will reckon we're finished, now we've lost 
our native,” whispered McLaren. “Come on. We'll show 
’em who’s beaten.” He led off, crawling through the grass 
and nipa palm, unable to cut a track because the noise 
would soon betray them. 

The treacherous guide had carried away their water- 
bottles and now the three men began to feel a thirst. The 
sound of the swamp squelching underfoot made their mouths 
feel dryer, but the water was too filthy and salty to drink. 

At dawn they came in sight of the Sepan River, which 
ran eastward into Balikpapan Bay, and they went down the 
slope towards the fringe of mangrove. 

The limbs of the mangroves groped up out of the mud 
like tortured, petrified arms. Pools of black water in their 
shadows were likely homes for crocodiles. Some of these 
steaming marshes were alive with the creatures. 

Now slimy colonies of leeches stood on their tails, swaying 
to meet the white men who trudged through the slime, and 
attached themselves to their muddy flesh and grew bloated 
with their blood. 

As they travelled, Sullivan grew more helpless, babbling 
in delirium. 

The mangroves grew now in jungle density and the mud 
was like powerful glue. McLaren and Burns, taking turns 
in assisting Sullivan, pulled themselves across the tangle 
of grey roots, sinking waist deep into the mud, and dragging 
themselves out by clinging to the gnarled trunks. All the 
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morning and well into the afternoon they half-dragged 
themselves through this eerie, sucking territory. 

Occasionally the breaking of a row of muddy bubbles 
sounded like the tramp of stealthy feet. The mosquitoes 
hung about them in a heavy veil. 

By mid-afternoon they had reached a higher piece of 
ground, which led to a bamboo-covered hill, where the 
trailing rattan cords hung in abundance. McLaren climbed 
the hill and cut lengths of bamboo and tied them together 
with rattan to make a raft. He pushed this down into the 
yellow Sepan River, and found that it floated. 

They lifted Sullivan on to the frail raft, which sank to 
the level of the river. Burns climbed aboard and it sank 
six inches beneath the surface. McLaren then climbed 
aboard, and it sank knee-deep. They could not make it 
more buoyant, so they had to abandon that hope of escape. 

The three men camped on high ground that night, and the 
following morning sucked the dew from leaves in an 
unsuccessful attempt to quench their thirst. Carrying Sullivan 
between them, they resumed their journey northward behind 
the far reaches of Balikpapan Bay. By midday they had 
made their way across the drying mudbanks of the Sepan 
River and reached the Riko River, which was a broader, 
stronger stream, with the current swirling round the 
sandbars. 

It seemed that the only life on this part of the river bank 
were the small jungle crabs rustling busily through the 
grass and the red ants toiling in and out of their nests, 
which hung like giant fruit on the trees. But McLaren could 
sense the presence of Japanese. 

They rested among broken sword-grass, and soon the 
butterflies came round them, some patched with yellow, 
black, and green, others drifting like dead leaves, McLaren 
watched them as they hovered over buffalo dung on a 
narrow path that led into the timber. Then he saw them rise, 
startled, and go twinkling into the shadows. 

He stiffened, but no one appeared. But, uneasy now, he 
looked at the river and said, “Come on, boys.” 
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Disregarding the threat of crocodiles and the thick, 
swirling current of the tidal water, McLaren stripped and 
made four trips across the river, ferrying the clothes and 
weapons. Somehow they got Sullivan across; he was 
groaning in fierce pain and they felt there was little hope 
for him if they did not get help soon. 

They dressed and pushed on into this silent land, not 
knowing whether the Japanese had posts round the next 
corner or whether the natives would betray them. Soon 
they plunged once more into mangrove and mud, and a long 
backwater of still and silent river at this point about two 
hundred yards across. Once again they stripped. Using his 
slow breast-stroke, McLaren four times did the two hundred 
yards’ swim. On the last crossing he was gulping the salt 
water and floundering in exhaustion, and he had to let 
three guns drop to the muddy bottom or sink himself. 

They dressed again on the far bank and Burns, looking 
at the dense mangrove stretching ahead between them and 
the bay, suggested that they head inland. But McLaren was 
looking for a boat. 

Within half an hour they heard the sound of paddling. 
Peering cautiously through the screen of mangrove, they 
saw a banca coming merrily down the river, paddled by 
two men, with four women and a crowd of wide-eyed 
children aboard. 

“Hey!” shouted McLaren, emerging. “Take me to 
Balikpapan!”’ 

The whole party looked in astonishment at this muddy 
apparition. They backed away with their paddles and 
McLaren put a hand on his pistol. 

“Sir,”’ said one of the men, “‘we must take these women 
and children to our kampong, which is two miles away. 
We will do that, then come back for you.” 

“You'll do that,” responded McLaren, “‘because I'll be 
coming with you.” He plunged out to the banca and 
clambered aboard. Silent and unfriendly, their eyes on his 
pistol, the men dipped their paddles into the Riko River 
and set off again. 
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Nearing the kampong built out over the river, the men 
said they would Iet McLaren off on the bank and come back 
and get him. 

“No, you won't,” said McLaren. “One of you will stay 
with me, while the other takes the women and children 
home. Then you will come back and bring plenty of drinking 
water with you.” 

This was done. One man waited silently with McLaren 
until the banca returned, and McLaren kept the canoe 
under the nose of his pistol until he was sure it did not carry 
any unwelcome strangers. 

They went back up the river then, and took aboard 
Sullivan and Burns. The natives erected a nipa palm awning, 
and with rising hopes they bowled off down the river in 
the afternoon light towards Balikpapan. 

Meanwhile the assault on Balikpapan was well under way. 
For the first time all three brigades of the 7th Division 
were in action together, and troops, transport, guns, 
ammunition, and supplies were flowing ashore across the 
wet sand to join the attacking force, until 35,000 men and 
4250 vehicles were pitted against the enemy. 

The thunder of guns came faintly up the river and, as 
they approached the point where the river empties muddily 
into Balikpapan Bay, the natives protested against going on. 

“We must not go there in daylight, sir,” they said. 

“Keep going,” said McLaren grimly. 

They paddled on, and suddenly McLaren saw a group of 
Japanese standing among the mangrove on the near-by 
bank. 

“Come here!” shouted one of the Japanese savagely. 

“Keep going!” McLaren commanded. 

More and more Japanese appeared, begrimed and muddy, 
many without arms or supplies of any kind, stragglers 
escaping through the swamps from the Balikpapan area. Soon 
they were coming in parties of fifteen or twenty and, as 
McLaren urged on the native paddlers, the water spurted 
round the rocking craft and whistled over the crouching 
men as the Japanese fired volley after volley after them. 
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“Keep on,” said McLaren, as determined to go east as the 
Japanese were determined to go west. 

They came into the wider waterway, and arrived into the 
bay proper in the dark of the morning, at about half past 
one. Not a ship was in sight, but to the north the sky was 
alight with flaring colours as the Navy shelled a portion 
“of the town of Balikpapan. 

They paddled on. Soon they rounded a blacked-out point 
of land and came upon a number of beached landing barges. 

“They’re American,” said McLaren, to comfort the 
natives. ““Wait here,” he bade them, as the banca nosed in 
beside the silent barges. “‘I’ll have a look about first.” He 
stepped out of the canoe. 

The natives panicked, afraid to be left alone here, where 
the thundering shells might at any moment come in and kill 
them. 

“No, sir! Don’t go! Wait for us!” they cried, in a quick 
jabbering of Malay. . 

From the shadows came the thin click of a rifle being. 
cocked, then a voice said, ““Who’s there?” 

The shouting in Malay continued, and McLaren felt 
that at any moment the sentry would fire at them. 

“I’m Australian!’’ he shouted above the din. 

“Well, tell those other goddamn’ bastards to stand back 
or Ill shoot,” said an American voice from the shadows of 
the barges. ‘Then you come up here on your own. And no 
tricks, brother.” 

McLaren advanced. A quick flare of light blinded him, 
and the voice, mollified, said, “Come on up. I guess you'd 
better bring your party, too.” 

McLaren called the others, then advanced to where a 
small group of heavily armed Americans sat in the shelter 
of the barges. Food and cigarettes were quickly brought out, 
and, best of all, a bottle of fiery native liquor. The Americans 
were almost incredulous when they learnt that the party 
of white men had come from behind the lines, but before 
they had asked more than a few questions the exhausted 
Australians were asleep. 
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In the morning McLaren and Burns looked at each other. 
They were almost unrecognizable as white men, unshaven, 
caked in grey mud, and stinking to high heaven. Sullivan 
was no longer delirious, but his eyes had sunken into his 
grey face and saliva trickled unchecked from his loose 
mouth. 

“You’ve got to get that guy to a doctor,” said the 
Americans, and soon they were bumping through the debris, 
past the shell and bomb holes, to Divisional Headquarters. 

There Sullivan’s sickness was diagnosed as an abscess 
_ on the liver, and within an hour he was on a plane out of 
Balikpapan, bound for Morotai. He later made a good 
recovery after an operation in Australia. 

McLaren sought out the intelligence officer. “We got 
back,”’ he said. 

The officer looked up with a detached air and an 
expression to discourage time-wasting conversation. “Eh?” 
he said. 

“We got back,” repeated McLaren. 

““Who’s we?” 

““McLaren and party.” 

“‘What!”’ said the officer. ““But—” he stared at the mud- 
coloured, unshaven, and stinking middle-aged man standing 
loosely before him—‘‘but you're dead.” 

“That'll be the day,” said McLaren. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
LIFE STOPPED ... 


AFTER he had made his report McLaren, being hungry 
and thirsty, made for the officers’ mess. The officers, fresh 
from their batmen’s hands, were at breakfast. A silence 
. settled as McLaren walked in, bringing the stench of mud 
with him, and it remained unbroken until a major from the 
medical service sat beside him and exchanged the time of 
day. Conversationally he asked McLaren how he came to. 
be so dirty, and McLaren, conversationally, told him. The 
medical man was so interested that he urged McLaren 
across to his tent after breakfast and dosed him thera- 
peutically with whisky until he had finished his story. 

Intelligence was also interested in McLaren’s information, 
and questioned him further. They could not understand 
why the Japanese were flooding back into the Riko River 
area. Their maps showed a system of escape routes leading 
back from the bay to a position where, they believed, 
the Japanese planned to make a stand. They found it hard 
to believe McLaren’s information that no such tracks 
existed and that the Japanese were using as escape routes 
the waterways, theinterlaced channels through themangroves 
back to the coastal plains and the mountains. 

McLaren offered to make another reconnaissance. First 
he made sure that the natives who had brought them down 
the river were rewarded, then he set off in a collapsible 
canoe to paddle up the bay and into the Pamaloean River. 
From a position he took in the mangrove, he counted about 
eighty Japanese craft fleeing towards the far mangroves 
and mud. This was 7th July. 

At night, in a furious rainstorm, he climbed to a higher 
point that overlooked the mangrove-fringed waterway. 
There he set up his radio, before returning to the river edge 
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to watch the Japanese movements. The armada of all types 
of craft went to earth at about eight o'clock in the morning 
to avoid the aircraft. McLaren reported the fact to Head- 
quarters over his radio link. 

Next night the Japanese ferry service was resumed at 
top pressure, and McLaren informed Headquarters again; 
but still the sky remained empty and the full-scale retreat 
continued, unhampered. Later he learnt that a belt of clay 
across the captured airstrip had held up the operations 
of the heavy fighters. 

During the day McLaren explored an area to the north, 
where Lieutenant Alan Martin’s party had landed on the 
same night as McLaren’s. From the natives he learnt that 
three of the four men had been killed. He could find no 
trace of the fourth. 

On the night of 9th July the Japanese emerged once 
more from the mangroves, swarming across the waterway, 
and again McLaren reported the fact to Headquarters. 

Next morning, in the half-light before the sun rose, the 
Japanese were paddling along in their hundreds in the still- 
ness, when a subdued hum burst into a rocketing roar as 
twenty Spitfires came over the mountains, diving towards 
them, their guns tearing the stillness to shreds. 

Unable to disperse quickly enough, at least sixty Japanese 
barges sank in the churned-up water. The Spitfires came in 
again in formation and peeled off, one by one, bearing down 
on the small craft and scattering them like broken twigs. 

Next day McLaren was ordered off on another recon- 
naissance expedition to the islands in Balikpapan Bay. 

These small islands are dotted across the bay in pic- 
turesque profusion. They sit on the shimmering water, 
some of them seeming to be half-way between the sea and 
sky and resting only on a layer of light. Some are clothed in 
vegetation, and others are merely mud flats, rising whale-like 
above the bay water. 

Intelligence wanted to know within twenty-four hours 
whether the Japanese were likely to dig their feet in on these 
islands. They also wanted information about the position 
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of the enemy guns on the northern side of the bay that had 
taken a shot at the fighters that morning. 

So once again he set off in his light canoe. On this trip, 
as often before, he paid unwilling tribute to the Japanese 
mastery of camouflage. What he had thought was a jutting 
piece of mangrove would turn out to be a ship with the 
grey branches breaking up its outline—often when he had 
come uncomfortably close to it. He learnt to pick out these 
ships by the different colour of the mangrove branches 
that had died after being cut. 

He dug his paddle in and went to the first island. The 
belt of mangrove stretched in front of him like an obstacle 
course and he wondered irritably whether the Japanese 
were watching him through the thick foliage. 

“If they are,” he reasoned, “they'll see I’m on my own 
and they can shoot me without fear of being detected. I 
reckon that if there are Japs on this island they'll have a 
shot at me.”’ So he made a fire on the mud and sat down, 
waiting to be shot at. After a reasonable time, with no shot 
forthcoming, he concluded the island was deserted and 
moved on. That was the test he applied to each of the islands. 
Then he went to the north of the bay and found that the 
Japanese had destroyed their gun position. He reported to 
Headquarters at 9.30 a.m. the next morning. 

The following day, 12th July, he was parachuted over 
the jungle behind Samarinda, to the north of Balikpapan. 
For two days he crept through that area, spying on Japanese 
movements from behind a jungle screen, and reporting by 
radio back to Intelligence. He spent two days behind the 
lines at Samarinda and then made his way to the coast 
to be picked up by a Catalina. Back at Morotai, he spent 
most of a night in the unaccustomed luxury of a sleeping bag. 

At dawn next day, he was again watching the warning 
light turn green in the cabin of a bomber. This time he was 
dropped behind Bandjermasin, away to the south of 
Borneo, 

McLaren himself liked fighting in this unorthodox 
fashion. He had experienced trench fighting in the First 
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World War, and regular action in the Second World War. 

But this was his vocation. 

: “The way I look at it is this,” he would say. “When 
you are in the lines you are under a direct command, and 
you do as you’re told. When you get into real trouble 

the command should be able to get you out, but they 
don’t always do it. When you’ re behind the lines and get 
yourself into trouble, you’ve got to get your bloody self 
out irrespective of anybody else. That’s why I like it.” 

At Bandjermasin he crept up to the canals that replaced 
the roads, sheltering behind the palms that swayed out over 
the chocolate-coloured water, noting the fleets of canopy- 
covered native craft the Japanese were assembling. 

He moved close into the town and watched the Japanese 
blowing up their positions, burning and destroying as they 
prepared their retreat. He stayed four days, reporting to 
Intelligence by radio, and then returned to Morotai. 

The war was nearly over, but the Japanese were fighting 
more bitterly than ever, and there was no give or take on 
either side. The enemy used every trick and trap to kill 
or be killed. Although they were withdrawing into the 
shelter of the jungle it was only to give themselves a breathing 
space. They were desperate rear-guard fighters. McLaren 
saw them preparing to die in their caves and tunnels. 

Sitting on his observation point over Balikpapan harbour, 
he saw one Japanese riding a log, paddling it steadily down 
towards the Allied ships. On the nose of the log was strapped 
an explosive. Like many of his countrymen, he was deter- 
mined to take some of the enemy with him. 

Back on Tawi Tawi, in preparation for a sortie into 
Borneo, McLaren sat daydreaming on the side of the 
Sanga Sanga strip, waiting for the bomber that was to 
take him to his destination. Hundreds of aircraft were 
lined up on this strip, including a squadron, that was 
taking off. 

Without warning a fighter dipped, after it cleared the 
cliff at the end of the runway, and dived into the sea. A 
feather of foam marked the spot where it vanished. Another 
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fighter roared off the strip out towards Borneo, and it too 
suddenly nosed down into the waves. 

McLaren stood up quickly. All round him men were 
running and shouting and waving, but the fighters continued 
to take off, and several planes went down one after the other 
into the sea. Then the take-off was stopped. It was found 
later that many of the hundreds of aircraft standing on that 
windswept airfield had been sabotaged, sugar having been 
poured into the fuel. Nobody ever discovered just how 
it had been done. 

The Japanese were contesting each position in Borneo 
with fanaticism, and it seemed as though the regular forces 
of the Allies would not be able to engage in an all-out 
effort for at least six months. 

It was therefore decided to raise. a controlled armed 
revolt against the Japanese in Borneo. This kind of opera- 
tion was McLaren’s meat! One of his favourite maxims 
was, “Three good men behind the lines are better than 
five battalions anywhere else.” 

The natives of Borneo were not too reliable. There were 
anti-Dutch natives who had given the Japanese their 
allegiance. There were men, such as the former police boy who 
had helped McLaren to escape, who were pro-British, and 
there were the primitives, who were a law unto themselves. 
_ However, a plan was settled on, and a team of operators 
were chosen to carry out the details. McLaren was assigned 
the heavily garrisoned Lahad Datu area on the east coast of 
British North Borneo, where the least was known of the 
enemy strength, positions and intentions. His orders were 
to prevent all types of assistance to the enemy by cutting 
off native labour, food, and information from them and to 
prepare guides and possibly food dumps for the mass arrival 
of the Allied troops. He was to set up a communications 
network in the area and organize a thoroughly reliable 


. military Intelligence organization. In addition to these 


duties, he was to carry out the offices of a civil administrator 
and also to organize and train small bands of saboteurs to 
operate when the big push came. 
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It was envisaged that a doctor would be needed in the 
areas where these special agents were to go into Japanese- 
held territory, and arrangements were made accordingly. 
Work boats were also to be provided for coastal work and 
to carry stores from a bulk dump at Tawi Tawi, which 
would be supplied by a 300-ton cargo vessel plying from 
Morotai. 

McLaren felt the excitement mounting in him. This was 
like going home. The Lahat Datu area, almost opposite 
Tawi Tawi, was one he had watched with interest ever since 
he had so thankfully paddled past it in the dug-out long ago. 

He assembled his party and checked the 2470 pounds of 
operational stores. He smiled wryly, with a memory of the 
hard old guerrilla days, when he saw the hammocks and the 
green sheets, the mountain of signal equipment and a 
variety of other equipment ranging from axes to silk maps 
and escape kits. He had a Bren for his party, six carbines, 
four pistols and almost 2000 rounds of ammunition, with 
all the incidental equipment. He had two boats, one of a 
folding type, and an outboard motor. He even had twelve 
rolls of toilet paper! 

“T’m set up for life,” he declared. “I can hold the whole 
Jap army back with all this gear!” 

Then on 25th July, after preliminary reconnaissance, his 
team packed into H.M.A.S. Blacksnake at Tawi Tawi, and 
were taken to Tambisan Island. 

McLaren went to that north-eastern tip round which he 
had paddled with Butler and Kennedy on the escape to 
Tawi Tawi. There he was first to reconnoitre and, if possible, 
withdraw the native labour from the area to make the going 
as hard as possible for the Japanese. 

The Japanese had used slave labour right through the 
war, binding the labourers to them by economic measures 
that gave the people just sufficient food to stay alive and 
work; but which made no allowance for such things as 
housing or clothing or medicines. This north-east coast of 
Borneo, with its muddy estuaries and swamps, was a fever- 
ridden area, and poorly supplied with food. The natives 
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were in desperate need of medical aid, and the first step 
in winning them over was to set up jungle hospitals. 

News travels quickly through the jungle, and on the very 
first day of handing out the medicines he had brought with 
him McLaren had more than one hundred patients in 
attendance—mostly leg-ulcer cases with evil-smelling sores 
that had eaten into the flesh, and bloated beriberi cases 
and debilitated children carrying the scaly marks of pellagra. 
McLaren, with his veterinary experience to help him, did 
his best to cope, aided by a small group of Chinese girls 
who came to his assistance as nurses. 

As the word spread that medical attention was free the 
natives drifted away from the Japanese garrison town of 
Lahad Datu and the work on the enemy airstrip. Starved 
and overworked, they were almost at the end of their 
resistance against disease. In gratitude for his help they 
were happy to tell McLaren what they could about Japanese 
defensive positions. 

He sat in his hut and let the military intelligence flow 
unceasingly, feeling secure against betrayal. Day by day 
he sent out urgent radio requests for more medical supplies, 
his list of patients shooting up into the thousands. 

Blow was operating in the island of Tawao, not far away, 
and when he heard of the thin white man with the blue eyes it 
did not take him long to realize who his neighbour was and 
to call on him. They had one of those good old-fashioned 
reunions, and then McLaren called in one of his team of 
helpers. Blow looked at him open-mouthed, for that helper 
was Mata Mata Number 142 of the Japanese Borneo 
Police Service, whom Blow had last seen at Berhala prison. 
Corporal Koram, who had later had to escape from the 
Japanese himself, had his British stripes up again and he 
laughed, his eyes wet with tears, as he shook Blow’s hand. 

There were other boys with him who had formerly been 
Japanese prison guards, who now surrounded McLaren and 
Blow like a football scrum. 

Koram, McLaren and Blow learnt, was about to take a 
Malay girl to wife, and they agreed that the least they could 
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do was to stand by him financially, They did so, and provided 
the dowry and wedding breakfast for this loyal police boy 
and his native wife. 

It had been a long time since Berhala! Just round the 
corner of the coast was the green-shrouded point from which 
they had started. Away across the islands were the quiet 
places where their comrades rested. It was a long, violent, 
murderous, and heartbreaking trail back to the time when 
the lepers had cried out to the Australians not to take their 
precious boat. 

Blow watched McLaren as he handled the long line of sick 
people, as he handed out medicine or used the knife to 
amputate a leg or fingers from silently weeping lepers. 
These people were the history of the islands themselves— 
Indians, Chinese Malays, Dusuns, Filipinos, coffee- 
coloured with the dash of white. This bitter man who 
distrusted his own shadow bent over their filth-encrusted 
sores and did his best to help them. 

But McLaren’s role was not just that of a physician. The 
jungle hut smelling of antiseptics was the starting-point of a 
new offensive. The patients and their families threw off the 
shackles of the Japanese and fought them from the shadows 
of the heavy timber in the moonless nights. It was now a 
mixed war of passive resistance and vicious hit-and-run 
murder, and it suited McLaren right down to the ground. 

Other things at Lahad Datu appealed to McLaren. The 
placid Dusun women made him realize his need for feminine 
companionship. They put on their best yellow sarongs, 
patterned with the scarlet flowers, and their best lace-trimmed 
jackets, set tropical blossoms in their hair, and smiled 
demurely at the swashbuckling McLaren. 

There was even a brief return to the good old pirate days. 
He struck up a friendship with the crews of the American 
P.T. boats that patrolled the Borneo coast. Those boats 
were vastly different from his own brave old flagship, The 
Bastard, but their spirit was the same. 

It was on 14th August that McLaren first saw one. He 
was growing a little weary of his strange role of ministering 
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angel, and was pleased to see an American patrol launch, 
bristling with guns and rockets, come in to his look-out 
point on the beach. 

“You got any Japs around here?” drawled an American 
voice. 

“Japs we haven’t even used yet,” said McLaren, wading 
out waist deep to the powerful boat. “Just follow me.” 

He guided them to the positions where the Japanese were 
dug in along the coast. Through the sights of a gun he saw 
the fresh-turned earth of foxholes, and he shouted, 
“Give it to the bastards!” 

The P.T. boats delighted him. They would go across the 
coastal waters with stern well down and a wide white wave 
curling steadily back from the lifted bows. They carried all 
kinds of light and heavy armament, with plenty of space 
to use them. Amidships was a low and well-protected 
hatch and a sturdy mast. 

On 9th August, the day the atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, McLaren was still up to his halo in his 
unaccustomed work as a Good Samaritan. When he heard 
the news that the war was over life seemed to stop for him. 
The struggle had been so long and hard that any other 
life he had known had been blotted out. He listened listlessly 
to the dozens of orders coming in over the radio—ordering, 
countermanding, re-ordering. 

The natives continued to murder and came from other 
islands, hungry enough to kill for food. There were burnings 
of the spurious Japanese money. The sick who had before 
been frightened to come now swelled the waiting list: to 
many thousands, but food and medicine drops were not 
being carried out as efficiently as they had during the 
recent fighting days. 

To cap it all, Authority, in the form of an Army pay 
colonel, arrived to take away the funds McLaren had been 
using for his work, while the newly surrendered. Japanese 
became highly protected prisoners. So that was that. 

McLaren, now his job was finished, was free to wander. 
He called in at Morotai and met old friends amongst the 
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returning prisoners. He hitch-hiked to Tawi Tawi, Zam- 
boanga, Liangan, Iligan, Misamis, Malabang, and as far 
as Okinawa, Singapore, and Kuching. He sought for the 
Chinese woman who had helped him in Changi, but learnt 
that she and her father, mother, and brother had been 
executed by the Japanese. 

He called in to see official surrenders in places where 
he had fought. He saw the sword taken from high Japanese 
officers whom he had harried in his guerrilla days. 

Lieutenant-General Morozami, thin-faced and with a 
startling dab of pure white in his black goatee beard, was 
one enemy leader driven to desperation by the guerrilla 
operations in the Philippine country under his control. 
He was a broken man when he came, whipped away by 
an American light aircraft from his inland headquarters, to 
hand over his sword to the Americans. 

But McLaren had no pity for the defeated enemy. He 
knew how much pity they would have given him. So when 
he had to take some surrendered prisoners into custody he 
treated them as he himself had been treated. But the world 
had changed for men like McLaren. He was severely 
reprimanded for taking their watches and pens and other 
personal belongings. The authorities were talking of court 
martial for this sort of thing. He knew now beyond doubt 
that his guerrilla days were over. 

He went back to Berhala. The lepers were gone and only 
twisted iron remained. The jungle was taking over the 
leper colony of Horseshoe Bay. The gate of the prison camp, 
through which he had walked so long ago, was cobwebbed 
and broken. 

He crossed to the mainland of Sandakan and poked 
round among the fallen huts, where bombs had burst. 
Pay-books lay curled like old toadstools. The small things 
that men had carefully carved lay where they had been left 
on that terrible day. 

McLaren began to follow the trail of discarded belongings, 
and once he had begun that bitter pilgrimage he could not 
stop. For a hundred and sixty-three miles he walked into 
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APPENDIX 
JOCK McLAREN’S CITATIONS 


(From A.M.F. Queensland Echelon and Records, Victoria 
Park, Brisbane) 


Noy. 16, ’45. @X 21058 Capt. R. J. McLaren “Z” Special 
Unit: Military Cross 


QX 21058 Captain Robert Kerr McLaren 2/10 Australian 
Field Workshop, served with the United States Forces in 
the Philippines (Guerrilla) in the island of Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands, from June 30, 1943 to April 23, 1945. 

While serving with the guerrilla forces, Captain McLaren 
took part in operations in the Provinces of Lanao and Cota 
Bato. 


In December 1944 Captain McLaren was in command 
of an armed whaleboat. On two occasions during that month, 
Captain McLaren entered by day the harbour of Parang, 
and in face of heavy enemy fire succeeded in damaging or 
sinking three enemy small craft. 


In January 1945 Captain McLaren carried out recon- 
naissance in an armed whaleboat in an endeavour to locate 
an enemy patrol and torpedo base which had been reported 
in the Pagadian area. 


For three days Captain McLaren operated with great 
daring in enemy waters. From early in February until the 
landing of the 24th U.S. Infantry Division in the Malabang- 
Parang area on April 17, 1945 Captain McLaren com- 
manded an armed whaleboat which operated in the Moro 
Gulf off the west coast of Lanao and Cota Bato provinces. 
By these operations Captain McLaren was able to maintain 
a nightly blockade of the coast which prevented the Japanese 
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from either evacuating by sea the Malabang garrison or being 
able to land reinforcing personnel and supplies. 


During these operations Captain McLaren acted with 
great determination and daring. On many occasions, he 
proceeded close inshore and engaged at short range enemy 
held localities and installations. 


In addition to his commanding an armed whaleboat 
Captain McLaren also carried out during February and 
April 1945 the duties of second in command of the guerrilla 
force operating under Major Rex Blow in the Malabang- 
Parang area. 


During this period he led personally many combat 
patrols which operated in a most aggressive manner and 
inflicted considerable casualties on the enemy. 


Throughout the whole of his service with the guerrilla 
forces Captain McLaren displayed outstanding leadership 
in battle and had no regard for his personal safety. His 
cheerful imperturbability was an inspiration to all with 
whom he came into contact. 


Award of Military Cross Immediate; May 5, 1956. 


Captain Kerr McLaren was party leader of a Service 
Reconnaissance Department pre-invasion party of four 
operatives inserted by parachute on June 30, 1945 into 
the Sotek Village area 20 miles north-west of Balikpapan 
in North Borneo. On landing one of the party sustained an 
internal injury and, in addition, all the storepedoes con- 
taining wireless equipment and food and other supplies 
for the party were immediately captured by the Japanese. 

In spite of this grave handicap Captain McLaren, though 
in an area occupied by a large force of Japanese, continued 
his task. 

When the party was ambushed on July 3, 1945 and one 
of the members of the party captured, by his coolness and 
courage, Captain McLaren successfully removed the injured 
man to safety and continued with the task given. Finally 
on July 6, 1945 Captain McLaren extracted his party 
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